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Section 11 New Stories 



II Crocodile Tears 


W hen the doorbell unexpectedly rang, we lay naked on the foam mattress 
in the curtainless bedroom of my 1 BHK apartment. It was a Sunday 
morning. Morn or eve, Sunday or weekday, we made out whenever 
Ashutosh pedalled to my flat through the unruly traffic of the city. Our high- 
energy lovemaking frequently left me with a sore ass, but I bore it stoically. 
This thing between us was not just a body thing but involved feelings. I did 
not howl when he used his dick like an enema to draw the shit out. At such 
times I merely gave him a hand-towel and asked him to clean me up, which 
he tenderly did. No cakewalk, considering that the mess he had to deal with 
was an admixture of semen, excrement and coconut oil (or whatever it was he 
could readily lay his hands on and use as a lubricant before beginning). 

I prayed that whoever was at the door would go away after ringing the bell 
twice, assuming I was not at home. But this guy was persistent. When the 
doorbell rang for a fourth time, I slipped into my shorts and went to the door. 
It was Richard, a buddy with me in college. 

“Hi Richard, what a surprise, good to see you, I’m sorry I can’t let you in 
at the moment, I have a guy in here with me, you know, working class, he’s 
uncomfortable meeting any of my friends, wished you had called before 
coming.” 

I spoke the words in a single breath, causing Richard to smirk and shrug 
his shoulders. “Fine,” he said. “Sorry for intruding. Will see you another 
time.” 

Before turning to go, he cocked his head to catch a glimpse of my lover 
beyond the front door. An impossibility, for street-smart Ashutosh had by 
then hidden himself in the bogs and refused to come out even after I assured 
him that the coast was clear. 

It took much cajoling to get Ashutosh out of the washroom that morning. 
Taking him to bed after that was still tougher. All through, he’d thought of 
my apartment as the one place where there was cent per cent privacy. 



Neighbours did not knock on my door, as they tapped on each other’s without 
warning. I did not hire the services of a cleaning woman or milkman or 
newsboy who could disturb us by showing up when they were least wanted. 
But Richard’s sudden visit destroyed the illusion that my flat was a safe 
haven. Ashutosh was that way inclined all right, but on the unspoken 
condition that only we knew what we did when we were alone. He once told 
me that if anyone got a whiff of our romance, he would leave the town and 
return to his native place in the Sahyadri hills of Maharashtra, for he would 
never be able to face the world again. 

I made two cups of tea, and we lit up as we sipped. I assured Ashutosh 
that Richard’s turning up at the door was a once-in-a way thing. I was quite a 
recluse myself and shunned company. Richard probably popped in because 
he had moved into the neighbourhood recently and was lonely. But there 
weren’t too many fellows like Richard, straight and all, whom I was friendly 
with. 

We got back to our lovemaking. I fellated Ashutosh, getting a taste of the 
insides of my asshole. Though his cum tasted extraordinarily bitter, I 
swallowed it, for this to me was the acid test of love. In the days when 
Ashutosh was still a stranger, I always made it a point to spit out the cum. 
Then a stage came when I began to swallow it, and I knew I was in love. 

Ashutosh got ready to leave. He rarely spent more than a couple of hours 
at my place. There were always the usual family obligations that beckoned 
him, brothers and sisters and ration shops and kerosene queues. Sometimes I 
pitied myself and silently shed a tear, for although I loved him more, his folks 
invariably came first. 

“When do we meet?” I asked Ashutosh, as he unlocked and mounted his 
bicycle. This was something we always discussed at the time of parting. 
Ashutosh did not have a telephone at home, so contacting him once he left 
was out of question. 

“Tuesday evening,” said Ashutosh, in accordance with our latest resolve 
to see each other every alternate day, though when we first met it was once a 
week. I told him to take care on the road. A bicycle wasn’t the safest means 
of transport in our city. 


♦ ♦♦ 


Ashutosh was a typesetter in the publishing firm I worked for as an editor. 
He was less than twenty when I began to eye him in the refectory during 
lunch hour every afternoon, and invited him to my apartment. What turned 
me on was that though still a boy, without traces of a beard, he had a very 
frizzy chest. 

I freaked out, too, on his hollow cheeks, his emaciated look. I was thirty- 
three and lived alone in the flat provided by my company. After we had sex, 
Ashutosh told me he was an orphan. His mother had died on the highway, run 
over by an ST bus as she crossed the road, while his father, immersed in debt, 
had disappeared from home a few years ago, leading the brothers to believe 
he’d ended his life. Soon after Ashutosh narrated the saga of his life to me, he 
burst into tears. I stroked his back, made tea, and offered to fill the vacuum 
caused by his parents’ deaths. 

“Give me the privilege to be both your father and mother,” I said to him. 

This led to a second round of lovemaking. 

We freshened up, got into my Maruti 800, and drove downtown. Rows 
and rows of glittering shops both sides the road. Diwali wasn’t far off. We 
swam through the crowds and entered a large department store selling men’s 
apparel at a discount. I bought Ashutosh two pairs of blue jeans (going into 
the trial room with him), with a third one, beige in colour, free. My favourite, 
because it made his crotch stand out. Then he picked up a couple of T-shirts 
to go with the jeans. Walking out of the store with our packages, with the 
name of the store printed on the paper bags, we entered a beer bar and 
ordered a bottle of Kingfisher that came with a plate of peanuts on the house; 
and then a whole meal comprising chicken, mutton and fish like a Parsi 
navjot. I was splurging, but then the company paid me well. We did not say 
much during the meal, for neither Ashutosh nor I was garrulous. When the 
bill came, I tipped the handsome waiter handsomely. 

I dropped Ashutosh at the door of his shanty, a home by a nullah, asking 
him to collect his bicycle which was still in my parking lot, the next day. We 
did not kiss as he opened the door to get out, for Ashutosh, I observed, hated 
display. But he lingered on after closing the door wanting to say 
something,but not knowing how to put it. 

“I ... I want to ask you a favour,” he stammered at last. 



“Yes?” 


“Can you lend me Rs 500? I have to repay a friend’s loan and he’s after 
me.” 

I opened my wallet and handed Ashutosh the dough. 

It didn’t take long for Ashutosh to become a fixture at my place. He would 
arrive after work, smelling of sweat, shower in my washroom, and have an 
omelette and a glass of milk before leaving. We always had sex when he 
came, though how much we enjoyed it depended on the state of our minds. 
Sometimes it was lacklustre. I was always conscious that Ashutosh being 
thirteen years younger than me had a drive I couldn’t match. At twenty he 
was still young, while at thirty-three I was kind of middle-aged. I discovered 
that he was a chronic borrower. He asked me for money almost each time, 
calling it a loan, with no mention of clearing his debts. I never refused him 
the dough, not thinking of it as a loan but as charity. I occasionally wondered 
if this was prostitution, or blackmail. Would he report me to my bosses if I 
refused to pay him, leading possibly, to my dismissal? 

My CEO summoned me, all the same, to his cabin one morning, but it 
wasn’t for having scandalous sex with a typesetter in the office. It was to give 
me the news that I had been selected to go to the UK for advanced editorial 
training in literary publishing. I would be away for a whole year and on 
getting back, would be given a raise. What my CEO called “good news” was 
of course bad news to me. I had grown so infatuated with Ashutosh that the 
thought of living without him was like death. 

On his part Ashutosh reacted to the news with nonchalance. 

“So what?” he said as we sipped our beer, and I read his palm to hone my 
skills in palmistry. “One year isn’t that long. It will pass.” 

Ashutosh chose to inform me, at this inappropriate juncture, that a 
wedding proposal had come his way. The matchmaker was his own sister 
whose Bhabi was ripe for marriage and they could think of none better to 
betroth her to than Ashutosh. 

“You are too young to get married,” I screamed, taken aback. 

He agreed with me and declared that as far as he was concerned, he had no 
intention of getting married till he was twenty-eight and had a permanent job. 



“But,” he added, “my sister and brother-in-law are very keen. They think I 
need a woman in my life to look after me.” 

I toyed with the idea of barging into my CEO’s cabin to express my 
inability to go to England. But this would be unwise. What about my future 
in the company? As much as I was a lover boy, I was also a careerist. 

As the countdown to my departure began, and I was busy with last minute 
preparations, we drove on a potholed highway to a popular shrine about five 
hours away from the city, keeping the air-conditioning on. Here, the 
multitudes notwithstanding, I made Ashutosh stand in front of the revered 
deity and promise he would await my return. He chanted the words after me, 
as if I were a pundit. 

“I promise to wait till you return from England. I promise not to marry 
while you are away.” 

To solemnize his vow, I made him break a coconut and pour the water on 
his head. 

A few days later, I bought Ashutosh a stack of blue aerogrammes from the 
post office. 

“Write to me everyday” I said, and scribbled out my address on a piece of 
paper, asking him if the handwriting was legible. 

A day before I boarded my Air India flight to London, we met in my 
apartment for the last time. 

We could not make love. 

Both our hearts were heavy. 

Ashutosh sobbed, the way he did when he told me he was an orphan, and 
as always I stroked his back and made tea. His crying gladdened me. It 
showed he would miss me, just as I was going to miss him. That evening, I 
dropped Ashutosh at the door of his house, and brought myself to say, with 
much difficulty, “See you after a year, my darling.” 

I was on the verge of tears. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Pathetic Fallacy is a figure of speech wherein one’s moods are reflected in 
inanimate things, like nature. The cold, grey English mornings, with 


ferocious winds that nearly swept me off my feet as I attempted to cross the 
London streets, were an apt symbol for my grief. The Brits are hardly the 
friendliest people on earth, their famous reserve guaranteeing that I was 
lonely. My acquaintances were mostly people from other countries like 
Singapore and South Africa, on the same training programme as me. We 
lived in a dorm off Piccadilly Circus and took the London underground to 
work every day. 

Ashutosh kept his word and wrote to me. As I read his letters I often wept, 
my tears smudging the green ink he liked to use. He asked me to buy him 
presents which I ungrudgingly did: jeans, camera, Walkman, sunglasses, Nike 
shoes. I made a list of all that he wanted and ticked it off every time I picked 
up something. Though a year is a long time, I counted the days left for me to 
return, exulting in my state of mind as the plane touched down at the airport. 
It became a sort of habit with me to saunter to the pigeonholes on our floor a 
hundred times a day to check if there was a letter from Ashutosh. A fellow- 
trainee from Japan noticed this and teased me. 

“So, whose letters are you pining for?” she laughed. Wife or girl friend?” 

“Fiancee,” I humoured her. 

British Telecom’s yellow phone booths, installed on the streets by the 
dozen, one every few furlongs, tempted me to call Ashutosh in the office. At 
such times I disguised my voice by placing a handkerchief on the receiver as 
I spoke, so that Rose, our telephone operator, wouldn’t recognize me. When I 
said I wished to speak to typesetter Ashutosh and she asked where I called 
from, I lied. 

“From Worli,” I would say, referring to a well-known neighbourhood in 
our city. “From Shivaji Park.” As if I could let her know that I was calling 
from London, England. That would be okay if I asked for the CEO, but not 
for a typesetter who was a grade four employee. 

The year slowly went by. Work kept us busy. Editors from leading 
publishing conglomerates gave us workshops. We were assigned projects; 
taken on field trips. 

By the end of the year I had experienced every season in England, from 
winter in December, when it was pitch dark at 3 in the afternoon and I wore a 
balaclava that scared off Christmas shoppers, to summer in August when I 



perspired, stank, and left the windows open at night as we do in India. 

At last it was time to get back. 

On the flight home, I pondered over what it was that drew me to 
Ashutosh. And I knew it was his tears. The tears he shed when he told me he 
was an orphan. The tears he shed when I left for England. Now that I was 
going back, I would wipe his tears forever. 

Ashutosh kept the news of his marriage hidden from me. Nor did I suspect 
it when my return didn’t make him euphoric. Where I hoped he would jump 
into my arms as we met at the station, all he did was to shake my hand 
formally, and say, “Welcome back.” True, he wasn’t demonstrative. Still, 
lovers who see each other after a year, betray a few emotions. We took a taxi 
from the station to my apartment, and stopped on the way to buy a crate of 
beer. I wanted this to be a night of rejoicing, a night I had been waiting for 
eagerly. Around 10 o’clock, however, promising he would be back soon, 
Ashutosh left and did not return. I waited till midnight, then sick with worry, 
drove to his house. Even after a year I hadn’t forgotten the confusing by¬ 
lanes that led to his place. 

The door was fastened from within. Dogs barked. Crickets chirped. I 
knocked twice, but there was no response. Everyone inside seemed to be fast 
asleep. It was only when I banged on the rotting wooden door with my fist 
that a fluorescent light came on, and Ashutosh opened the door. I saw a 
woman sleeping inside and started to tremble. Ashutosh took charge, came 
out of the house and led me towards my car. 

“I had no choice,” he said, as I shivered. “The family forced me to tie the 
knot.” 

I began to have convulsions. Embarrassed, Ashutosh got into the car, 
rolled up his window, and looked around to make sure no one saw us. A poor 
area had abundant street life, with whole families making the street their 
dwelling place. 

“Please go home now,” Ashutosh pleaded, as I entered the car. “I will see 
you in the morning.” 

My sobbing refused to subside. I blew my nose, pushed Ashutosh out of 
the car, turned on the ignition and drove at top speed. I did not go home but 
took the road that went out of the city, hitting the unlit highway in no time. 



the headlamps of oncoming trucks blinding me. My tears copiously flowed. 
As I accelerated and the speedometer touched 120, the Maruti 800 began to 
wobble. Was the car going to skid? 

When I got home it was nearly dawn. I switched on the kettle and made 
myself a cup of black tea. On my bed lay all the presents I had brought for 
Ashutosh. I flung them aside and tried to get some sleep. 

My sleep was fitful. Thoughts of Ashutosh’s treachery kept me awake. It 
had all happened so suddenly. When I finally arose with a heavy head, it was 
well past midday. I telephoned my office to say I was unwell and wouldn’t be 
reporting for work. Ashutosh did not come to see me as promised. I guessed 
he was busy with his wife. I missed him terribly, tormented by memories of 
all that we did together in my flat. 

His smell lingered in the kitchen, in the bedroom, in the shower. I took to 
heavy smoking. 

Then Ashutosh turned up at my flat again. It was a week after the 
encounter we’d had outside his house, and he came unbidden. 

“Forgive me,” he put his head in my lap and cried. “I had no choice” 

He dried his tears and said that as an orphan he needed a wife to keep 
house and cook food, more so as most of his day was spent at work. “I 
married out of necessity,” he argued. 

I couldn’t bring myself to stroke Ashutosh’s back and comfort him, as I 
did in the past. I sat still, his head still in my lap. His warm tears made my 
shorts wet. 

I had much to say to Ashutosh, but my words remained unsaid. Hadn’t I 
promised to take the place of his parents? Look after him? 

Ashutosh tried to make amends by initiating sex. For once it was he who 
unzipped my shorts and unbuttoned my shirt. We got into bed but rose 
without either of us climaxing. Each time I tried the image of his sleeping 
wife, which I saw with my own eyes as he opened the door that night, 
intruded. We washed and I switched on the kettle as usual. 

Ashutosh dressed and got ready to go. A householder now, he was in 
fetters. He would have to account to his young wife for every minute spent 
out of the house, out of her sight. 



At the time of parting, Ashutosh asked for money again. I was speechless. 
A wave of pity engulfed me as I went to the cupboard. If a young man could 
be reduced to this... 

As soon as Ashutosh left I latched the door and masturbated, imagining 
him screwing his wife. 

♦ ♦♦ 

I expected Ashutosh to blurt out the news of his wife’s pregnancy any day. 
I was certain he would have a child exactly nine months after his wedding. 
But months passed, then a whole year, yet he never spoke about becoming a 
father. It was news I dreaded and did not want to hear. 

By then, Ashutosh had borrowed over ten thousand rupees from me. 

“I can’t help it,” he shrugged, when I startled him with the figures. “The 
cost of living is so high. I can’t even get a promotion as a grade three 
employee, because I haven’t passed my twelfth.” 

I looked at Ashutosh’s mark-list and found he kept ducking in English. 

“I’ll teach you English so you pass your twelfth and stop borrowing from 
all and sundry,” I told him and made him laugh. But I was serious. 

Ashutosh now began coming to my flat every evening after work, and we 
sat for an hour doing prose, poetry, grammar and composition. I bought him 
copies of Wren and Martin’s Grammar and the Oxford English Dictionary. 
But Ashutosh’s days of concentrated study were over. He took his exams in 
March and failed. Then again in October and failed. 

When Ashutosh finally broke the news of his wife’s pregnancy to me, he 
had been married for nearly five years. He’d just come out of the shower in 
my flat and was drying his unoiled hair with one of my towels, when he said 
softly: 

“Got to tell you something” 

I almost dropped the glass of hot Bournvita I was making for him, for I 
knew instantly what he wanted to say. After all, I had been waiting for it for 
years. 

“Your wife’s expecting...” I said to him. 


‘Yes.” 


I was tongue-tied and he read the sadness on my face. 

“It’s for her sake...” he said. “I don’t care much for kids.” 

I was wounded and decided on the spur of the moment to avenge my hurt. 

“Are you sure it’s your kid?” I asked Ashutosh to sting him. 

He stayed calm. He could have struck me in my balls for having asked 
such a question. Or, he could have called me a gaandu or bhadwa. 

We did not speak to each other for the rest of the evening. I remember 
sobbing in the bedroom as Ashutosh finished his omelette and glass of 
Boumvita. I didn’t even know when he left. 

For the first three years of Ashutosh’s son’s life, I stuck to my resolve to 
have little to do with him. He was born of the deceitful union of Ashutosh 
and his woman, and the fact that he existed rankled me. I identified with 
Shabana Azmi in Masoom, who couldn’t bring herself to love her husband 
Naseeruddin Shah’s bastard son, Rahul. But in the film, Shabana Azmi 
eventually capitulates, and the film has a happy, fairy-tale ending. The movie, 
of course, concerned a man and his wife, with the illicit liaison interfering. 
My plot involved two men. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Soon after Ashutosh’s son’s third birthday, I went to New York on office 
work. On my last day there, I found myself entering a swanky store to buy 
the little boy a toy. The huge battery operated truck that I chose, with siren 
and blinking lights, occupied half my suitcase. But an inexplicable joy 
overcame me when I handed the toy to his father, and said, “A belated 
birthday present for your son.” 

Ashutosh told me then that his son’s name was Aakash, the sky. 

I had no intention, I must confess, of going to Ashutosh’s house to meet 
the kid. Doing so would bring me face to face with his wife, a thing I 
couldn’t reconcile myself to. Sometimes, when his bicycle had a puncture 
and I dropped Ashutosh home in my car, I made it a point to park some 
distance away from his door, and drive off as soon as he got down. I was 
afraid that if I lingered on, little Aakash would come running out, and I 
would be obliged to lift him up and toss him into the air and kiss him and talk 
to him in baby language, as one is supposed to do with three year olds. 


One day, out of the blue, Ashutosh announced it was time to get Aakash 
admitted to school. I had just finished watering my plants. 

“I would like to put him in an English medium school,” he said, “and I 
need your help.” 

I stubbed my cigarette in an ashtray and glared at him. What did he take 
me for? It was he who was the boy’s father, not me, nor had I advised him to 
get married and sire a child. He had better learn to cope with problems which 
come with fatherhood. 

When he left with a downcast look on his face, I felt sorry for the father in 
him who desired the best in the world for his son. What was wrong in that? 

Scratching my head, I recalled that years ago we had published a 
monograph on Mother Teresa by a nun, who was now the Principal of a 
famous co-ed convent school. I dug up her telephone number from old files, 
and found she was amenable to returning the favour. 

“You have never asked me for an admission before,” Sister Margaret 
coughed into the receiver, “while the entire city is in my office each June, 
begging for admissions for sons and daughters, nephews and nieces. I 
promise to do whatever I can.” 

Sister Margaret had to obtain the consent of her Board of Trustees before 
admitting students to the school. The Board insisted on interviewing both 
parents before deciding if the child was “worthy” of admittance. For this, the 
parents were required to answer in English, and the child had to recite a 
nursery rhyme from beginning to end. 

I hung up, disappointed. I was certain little Aakash wouldn’t make it. 
Nevertheless, I decided to fill out the admission forms. 

We made a queer sight on the day of the interview, some three weeks 
later. Where moms and dads accompanied other tiny tots in red, blue and 
yellow, it was Ashutosh and I, both daddies, who stepped into the Principal’s 
office with Aakash that morning, holding his hands. When the committee 
members asked for the boy’s mother, I lied. 

“You see, her uncle suddenly passed away in Gujarat,” I said, “and she 
had to rush there for the funeral.” 

The questions put to us were answered mostly by me, with Ashutosh 



merely nodding in agreement, and when it came to reciting his nursery 
rhyme, all little Aakash managed to mumble, as I had tutored him to, was 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a pail of water”. He also informed the 
assembled committee members, much to their amusement, that his name was 
Aakash Ashutosh Bhondwe. 

In the evening, the results were out. Ashutosh jostled through the crush of 
parents to check out the names of successful kids, pinned on to the notice 
board. I slipped away to make a frantic call to Sister Margaret whose phone 
was busy all day. When I got her on the line, she said in her Malayalee 
accent: “I have done my best. Let us leave the rest to Christ”. Christ did not 
fail us. Ashutosh let out a triumphant squeal as he ran his finger over 
Aakash’s name on the printout attached to the notice board. To his left and 
right were scores of envious young moms and dads, whose own wards’ 
names figured nowhere on the list. We drove to a sweetmeat shop to buy a 
kilo of pedas to distribute to neighbours. 

The next day I paid Aakash’s fee. Ashutosh looked awkwardly at me in 
the school bank, and I knew it was this perennial problem of his, the money 
problem. “Shortage of Vitamin M,” he called it. We spent the day shopping 
for uniforms, textbooks, exercise books, school bags, lunch boxes, water 
bottles and what have you. Though Aakash was just in Lower KG, it seemed 
as if he was already in high school. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Getting Aakash admitted to the Convent of Jesus and Mary thrust 
parenthood on me. The school insisted that the children speak English at 
home, as a result of which I had to converse with him in English. Ashutosh 
would bring him to my place on his bicycle every evening, and I would read 
to him from his primer. Where, a few years ago, I sat with the father to 
educate him, I now sat with the son. After finishing our lessons for the day, 
we played car-car, and we played ball. Aakash enjoyed it all. There was cheer 
on his face, and one day he told me in broken English that he was happy. 

There were setbacks too. His class teacher called us to report that he had 
stolen a scented nylon eraser belonging to his partner, stealthily putting it into 
his pencil box when no one saw. 

“This sort of thing simply won’t do,” the bobbed-haired Catholic teacher 
in a skirt, yelled. “The children in our school come from decent families.” 


I assured the outraged lady that such a thing would never happen again, 
and if it did, she was free to dismiss the boy from the school. I tweaked 
Aakash’s ears, making him cry. I told him in a voice that amounted to 
chiding him, that whenever he desired anything, he should ask me. From that 
day onward, I ensured that little Aakash never went without the story books, 
stationery, toys, clothes and sweets that other kids in his class, all privileged, 
received from their parents. 

The school celebrated its Annual Day around Christmas. Aakash was 
selected to take part in a concert for which we bought him a frilled white shirt 
with red half-pants to match. Once again it was Ashutosh and I, Aakash’s two 
daddies, who went to the programme, his mother staying away because the 
“English speaking” environment of the school intimidated her. 

The concert went off splendidly, the little ones enthralling the audience 
who gave them a standing ovation. But the teachers in charge erred in their 
instructions. Confusion prevailed, as the children remained dis-united with 
their parents after the curtain on their event went down. Aakash was lost in 
the melee. I left my seat to go in search of him, and found him after what 
seemed like eons, in the school quadrangle with a couple of seniors, sobbing. 
I took him into my arms and he stopped crying at once, feeling secure as I 
held him. 

A balloon seller was close at hand. 

“I want balloon,” Aakash said, admiring the pink and orange balloons on 
display, and looking up at the gas balloons, high in the air. I bought him two 
balloons and we returned to the auditorium, where Ashutosh lay absorbed in 
the next item, a dance number, oblivious of what had happened outside. 

My proximity to Aakash, whom I began to think of as a son, brought me 
in time in direct contact with his mother, a traditional Indian housewife who 
wore only saris, and worshipped all the gods in a pooja corner of her cramped 
home. I did not think her beautiful, with her buckteeth that stood out 
prominently when she smiled, but the large red bindi she wore on her 
forehead somehow suited her. I wondered what Ashutosh saw in her when he 
consented to the marriage. If this is all there is to her, I said to myself, I’m no 
longer jealous. 

I learned that Aakash’s ma’s name was Ashwini. Why did all their names 



start with the letter A? To convey their being a family? But now, Mrs 
Ashwini was inviting me to be a part of the family. “Please take your meals 
with us every day,” she very kindly said, “and if you find it hard to come all 
the way here, my husband will bring you a dabba”. 

For a while I took her up on her offer, but the food she cooked was so hot 
it gave me a running nose and hiccoughs. Still, I boarded with them out of 
politeness, eating for the first time full-fledged meals comprising chapattis, 
vegetables, rice and dal. I even gained weight. 

Ashutosh was game for sex whenever he came to my flat with his wife’s 
cooking. But the fire in me had gone out. My travels abroad and the books we 
published made me aware of feminism, and I began to ask whether sleeping 
with a married man wasn’t tantamount to oppressing his wife. 

Of course, the wife being a true Indian, she was unlikely to view her 
husband’s escapades with another man as infidelity. She would dismiss it as a 
thing that happened between boys. Still, what became clear to me was that 
Ashutosh’s wife had no clue that her hubby and I were not just the buddies 
she imagined us to be, but were lovers. 

Years passed. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Aakash and his parents no longer lived in their shanty but in a small flat I 
acquired for them with my savings. Ashutosh gave up his bicycle for a Bajaj 
scooter on which his wife and son precariously rode pillion with him. 
Aakash, now nine, spoke fluent English, what with my teaching him every 
day. He called me King Uncle, after the Shah Rukh Khan starrer. I got 
elected, amidst some opposition, to the Parent-Teacher Association of his 
school. Sister Margaret, who was very pleased, said to me: “For the first time 
in the history of the school, we have a PTA member who is not a biological 
parent.” 

I attended all PTA meetings and Open Days without fail. Teachers, 
students and parents, who had never seen Ashutosh and Ashwini, thought of 
me as Aakash’s true guardian! “Where is King Uncle?” they would ask him, 
when they needed me for something or the other. 

I revelled in my role as Aakash’s daddy. Though I did not think I was born 
to be a father, the paternal instincts were there all right, and Aakash was 


helping them find an outlet. People said Aakash was lucky, but I retorted, 
whenever I heard this, that I was luckier. 

For Aakash’s sake, I invested in a holiday home high up in the mountains. 
We packed our bags and drove there every Saturday, the mists hanging low. 
But Ashutosh who hated travel was rarely with us. Invariably, he invented 
some excuse and backed out at the last minute. I suspected he wanted a break 
from family life, and welcomed the chance to spend a couple of days by 
himself, without the encumbrance of wife and son. For this reason, he 
sometimes sent them away on the train to Gujarat. Here in the car, Aakash sat 
with me in front, while his mother occupied the backseat, the picnic baskets 
all about her. The caretakers, gardeners and watchmen at the cottage all 
thought of us as man, wife and son, as we off-loaded our bags from the boot 
and settled down for the weekend. I asked Ashutosh if this bothered him. He 
replied that since he was so sure that women meant nothing to me, he didn’t 
give a damn. 

There was a heart-shaped pool in the hills, its waters a Prussian blue. I 
hired the services of an instructor to teach Aakash swimming. My heart was 
in my mouth as the trainer taught him breaststrokes and butterfly strokes, 
forwards and backwards diving. What if he drowned? In the end, however, 
Aakash turned out to be an ace swimmer, and his instructor, a short muscular 
man with a dick that obscenely bulged when he was in the water, advised me 
to enter him for the various competitions that were held in the city. 

A day came when a bunch of Aakash’s classmates accompanied us to the 
condo in the car. Ashwini, his mom, was obliged to stay at home, as parent 
after parent telephoned me to ask if their wards could join us. 

“My son’s after me to let him go with Aakash for the weekend,” one of 
them said. “I hope you have no objection.” 

“More the merrier,” I laughed, and let them know they were more than 
welcome. 

Stuffed as we were in the car, Aakash and me in front, and everyone else 
at the back, including a couple of kids in the boot, Aakash suddenly said: 

“King Uncle, isn’t it time you sold your hatchback and bought a sedan or 
SUV?” 

“Yes, my darling,” I replied, and seriously considered exchanging my 



Maruti 800 for an eight-seater Omni. 

I had a tough time at the condo minding my brood, running after them 
upstairs and downstairs as they boisterously played, to ensure that they did 
not break their bones, and did not break my collection of curios from all over 
the world. I thought of myself as Shammi Kapoor in the sixties blockbuster, 
Brahmachari, but Richard, with whom I was still in touch, said, when I 
recounted the story to him, that I reminded him of Michael Jackson on his 
ranch. 

“Bastard,” I screamed. “I am no paedophile.” 

♦ ♦♦ 

Ashutosh was stricken with herpes. Giant-sized blisters, the size of 
marbles, dotted his waist like a waistband. Pus oozed from them and trickled 
down his buttocks. The boils were so painful; he was on all fours crawling in 
agony, like a mongrel. He looked at me imploringly, lacking the energy to 
speak. “Please do something...” he seemed to say. His wife and son stood 
helplessly by his bedside massaging his forehead. I rushed Ashutosh to 
hospital and was told he would have to be admitted right away. How he 
howled as they carried him to the ward in a stretcher. “Have courage,” I 
whispered into his ear, wrestling with my tears. I felt his pain piercing my 
own body. Why this visitation? 

A hundred antibiotics, injections, ointments and bottles of saline later, 
Ashutosh’s pain subsided. It wasn’t as excruciating as before, he managed to 
tell me as he kissed my hand. 

The doctors at the hospital recommended a blood test. Nurses in starched 
white uniforms pricked his veins with a syringe to collect their sample, and 
asked me to pick up the report in the evening. 

My hands trembled when I stood in the queue to fetch Ashutosh’s blood 
report. The report, when finally in my hands, declared that his blood was 
reactive. Which was another way of saying that he had HIV. “Herpes,” the 
specialist explained, adjusting his reading glasses and switching on his table 
lamp to scrutinize the report, “is an opportunistic infection associated with 
AIDS. We will have to put the patient in an isolation ward, lest others are 
infected.” 

Ashwini, when the news reached her, grew hysterical. She banged her 


forehead with her palms and wailed, as if she were already a widow. I was 
afraid her behaviour would affect Aakash. “Let’s go for a pizza,” I said to 
him, determined not to let him know about his father’s illness. I drove him, 
along with some of his chums, to Pizza Hut, where we all ate spicy chicken 
pizzas. 

Meanwhile, the hospital staff began to shift other patients in Ashutosh’s 
ward on a war footing. They sprayed the ward with disinfectant. “His life is 
over,” I heard the surly head matron remark. “Why should we put others at 
risk?” 

I wished then that I could throttle her to death. 

Ashutosh’s blisters disappeared, but he now contracted a high fever and 
diarrhoea. His diagnosis did not perturb him. He acted as if it was nothing but 
a penalty for his sins. He had indulged, and his peace was forfeited. But he 
was given some reprieve when further tests revealed that his CD4 count was 
still high, so that for the moment at least, he wouldn’t have to be on 
expensive anti-retroviral treatments that were known to have harmful side 
effects. Even so, he spent another month in hospital, among prejudiced 
doctors and nurses, before he was discharged. I had to make myself scarce 
every time his colleagues from the office visited him with bouquets of 
flowers. Though our relationship was over a decade old, we had miraculously 
managed to keep it a secret. None of them had any idea that what their 
fellow- worker suffered from was HIV. 

Gradually, Ashutosh got better enough for me to attempt a post- mortem 
on how he took ill. Ashwini, whose hysterics were somewhat under control, 
imagined men got it from prostitutes. The vernacular newspapers that she 
skimmed through whenever she wasn’t in the kitchen cooking oily meals 
were full of such stories. “But my husband isn’t that type,” she vehemently 
protested. “He’s a decent family man.” 

I felt sorry for Ashwini who knew nothing of her husband’s other life. 
When she was out buying vegetables and I had a private moment with 
Ashutosh, I tried to ferret out information from him. Aloof as he was, he gave 
me staccato answers that I had to painstakingly piece together to get the 
picture. Army men at the local military camp I gathered infected him as he 
had unprotected sex with them, finding them irresistible in their green 
uniforms and soldierly haircuts. He visited them almost every day for he 



found sex with them intoxicating. 

“They don’t tell you they’re sick,” he said, when I asked him why he 
didn’t use a rubber. In Ashutosh’s muddled way of thinking, a man was 
healthy unless he told you otherwise in so many words. One had to give him 
the benefit of doubt. 

I felt a pang of guilt. Over the years, I had stopped sleeping with 
Ashutosh. I developed other love interests outside, of which he was aware. 
Was I responsible, then, for driving him into the arms of strange men, who 
along with their semen injected their viruses into his body? 

♦ ♦♦ 

If her son’s like a son to me, then it transpires I must think of her as a 
wife. This is Ashwini’s blinkered reasoning which I have to garner up all my 
resources to fend off in self-defence. Her feelings come across, not in words, 
but in gestures. She frequently lets her sari pallu drop when I’m around. 
Sometimes I even see her changing in my presence, her bodice lying on the 
floor. I am disgusted. Why doesn’t Ashwini address me as ‘bhaiya’, as most 
Indian women address their husband’s friends? Why doesn’t she tie me a 
rakhi on Raksha Bandhan? 

I panic. My heterophobia propels me to spurn Ashwini’s advances, which 
then makes her a wounded tigress. She does not allow Aakash to go with me 
to my holiday home in the hills any more. She advises him to spend as little 
time in my company as possible. 

“He’s not a nice man,” I overhear her saying to him, in sheer bitterness. 

Perhaps Ashwini thinks of her own future. A widow may not have to 
tonsure her head and travel to Banaras to live in seclusion any more. Yet she 
is ostracized. Ashwini’s parents will not have her back after her husband’s 
death. “It’s your destiny,” they’ll say to her. If I step forward and marry her, 
she will not be left destitute. But this isn’t what I had bargained for when I 
met Ashutosh two decades ago. 

To escape from the spider’s web in which I find myself, I approach my 
boss and ask for a transfer to any of the company’s offices in London or 
Sydney or New York. I know of course that even if I’m transferred I can go 
nowhere. My feet are bound. What will happen to Aakash, who’s now a 
gawky teenager with a cracking voice, if I abruptly leave? Life’s unthinkable 


without him by my side, throwing tantrums, asking for a laptop, a mobile or a 
bicycle just as he did when he was little for toy cars, bay-blades and 
Pokeymon tazos. Whom will I pamper and spoil if I’m in a faraway land 
thousands of miles away? I think of Aakash as Bhanu, a dead cousin, reborn. 

Then there are fears. How do I come out to Aakash? One hears of sons 
coming out to their fathers. Whoever’s heard of a father coming out to his 
son? How will Aakash react to the news of his Pa’s affair with me, which 
clandestinely began in my flat when he was barely out of boyhood? Already, 
Aakash speaks a lot about girls. Will the news make him a laughing stock 
among his yaars? Will he turn his back on me in shame, and walk out of my 
life? 

“Goodbye, King Uncle,” he might say, and I may never see him again. 

The phone rings. It is Sister Margaret, with good news. “Congratulations,” 
she says. “We are giving Aakash a scholarship for scoring the highest marks 
in English. All due to your efforts. For a boy whose parents don’t speak 
English, this is a big achievement.” 

Ashutosh isn’t dead. He goes about his day-to-day chores as if all is hunky 
dory. He hasn’t lost his typesetter’s job in the company. He’s fine today, but 
there’s no knowing what tomorrow has in store. What vicissitudes it brings. 

Sometimes we fight. 

“Those army guys are smarter than you,” Ashutosh says, when, unable to 
take it, I accuse him of betrayal. “See their chests and biceps.” 

I know he says this to sting me. The truth is that without me, he’s a 
rudderless ship. Richard, who knows the whole story now, calls me an 
enabler. Ashutosh can do nothing to fend for himself without my 
intervention, he points out. 

At times, Ashutosh is envious of his own son. You love him more than 
you love me, his moist eyes say. I keep mum. Who is to tell Ashutosh that I 
love Aakash, because at the end of the day, he’s born of Ashutosh’s cells? In 
appearance too, Aakash resembles Ashutosh. He has the same backbone that 
makes him stoop slightly, like his Pa. 

One day I’ll be sixty and retire from the company. Aakash will be twenty 
then. The age his Pa was when I joined the company, met him, and was 



moved by his tears. 

The wheel of karma will have come full circle. Or will it 




2| The Gun 


I am walking the streets of Bombay, a multitudinous city of 15 million. An 
hour ago, I left home with a mission. Now, I cannot remember what my 
mission was. I am not surprised. This city fosters angst, amnesia, and 
absurdity in equal measure. Its jam-packed local trains are a fit metaphor for 
life here. Either one is securely seated inside or has a toe-hold on the 
footboard while leaning out precariously, capable of falling off at any 
moment, or is left out of the train altogether. I belong to the last category. 
And this is so because I lack money. In fact, I have so little of it that I cannot 
buy a ticket and have to leg it out everywhere. 

I am such a loser that in revenge I want to murder someone. I failed in 
school, failed to make money, failed in love. I’m an arch enemy of the city’s 
rich. Whenever I see them going about in ostentatious cars, I feel like 
beheading them. The sight of Bombay’s high rises makes me cringe, because 
to buy a house here one has to be a winning horse, unlike me. I’ve been 
wearing the same tattered shirt and the same tattered trousers for nearly a 
month now, and my shoes are so worn I’ll soon have to go barefoot. I don’t 
eat much and I don’t drink, but I am a compulsive smoker. I have no count of 
the number of packs I smoke in a day. Fifteen? Twenty? Those statutory 
warnings on cigarette packs that say smoking is injurious to health, blah blah, 
and pictures of cancerous lungs, they don’t scare me anymore. If smoking is 
injurious to health, so be it. Losers await death like nobody else. 

I arrive at a traffic signal and as the light changes from green to amber, I 
suddenly remember my mission. Accordingly, I take a detour and reach a 
cigarette stall where I whip out a gun. The man in the cigarette stall, a 
working class guy in his late twenties, is stunned. 

“Yeh kya hai? What’s this?” he asks, terrified. 

There are so many idlers like me hanging around the cigarette stall that 
this leads to a commotion of sorts. I hold the gun to the man’s navel but none 
in the crowd dares to challenge me. The gun scares everyone, and they view 



the tamasha without interfering. 

“It’s between them,” someone in the crowd says. “What have we got to do 
with it?” 

“Call the police,” cries another. 

“He owes the cigarettewallah a lot of money; that’s why he wants to finish 
him off,” says a third. 

You are all wrong I want to tell the fuckers, but I don’t say anything. 
Meanwhile the cigarettewallah, emboldened by the fact that I did not 
instantly fire, begins to sell cigarettes to other customers. I wave the gun 
before him, bringing it up to his head and down to his crotch. He pretends not 
to be afraid and goes on with his business. 

The crowd is now unanimous in its view that I am a madman. But what do 
we do about madmen? We don’t take them seriously, and yet we fear them 
because they’re unpredictable, like animals. I make menacing faces to go 
with my gun-toting. That makes some men in the crowd laugh, the laughter 
being tension-relieving. Then one man cautions the crowd. 

“Remember Gabbar Singh in Sholay?” he asks. “He made everyone in the 
group laugh, and just as they laughed and thought the danger had passed, he 
fired.” 

The man’s words have their effect. The crowd turns solemn again. In 
desperate reverence, the cigarettewallah joins his hands and asks me in a 
high-pitched voice: “Baba, who are you and what do you want? If you want 
money, take all I have.” 

Just then a policeman arrives and kicks my butt so hard with his knee that 
the gun flies out of my hand. Someone in the crowd catches it like a cricket 
ball. At this the crowd overpowers me, and the policeman, freeing me from 
their murderous grip, slaps me across my face one, two, three, four, five, six 
times. Then I receive a couple of kicks in my balls and howl in pain. 

“I’ve done no wrong,” I squeal, like a pig. 

The policeman thinks I’m a terrorist, “Ajmal Kasab” style, and calls his 
control room. I wish I was a terrorist. I don’t blame the policeman though, for 
terrorism is Bombay’s synonym. 



The crowd has now multiplied. People who earlier kept away join in to 
watch the spectacle, reassured by the policeman’s presence. 

A police van, with a beacon and a siren, lands on the scene. Cops jump of 
out of the vehicle and manhandle me. “I’ve done no wrong,” I protest in vain, 
losing count of the number of slaps, kicks and shoves I receive. 

Finally I can take it no longer. Just when I am about to be bundled into the 
police van, the crowd jubilant, I ask for a glass of water. Someone brings it; I 
sip, and muster the courage to say: 

“I am no terrorist. Just a disheveled cigarette addict who came here to fill 
a gas lighter. This is no gun. It’s a cigarette lighter made in China that I got as 
a present, and I can’t help it if someone there was stupid enough to make it.” 

“What... what...?” 

The policemen grab the lighter from the hands of the cricketer- spectator 
and curiously examine it. It’s evident they earn just enough to light their 
beedis with one-rupee match boxes. 

There is a hum of human voices. “Chutiya banaya,” people in the crowd 
say, as they disperse. Everyone is in splits. I pull faces at the policemen. They 
confiscate my lighter. 



31 Tigers, Trains, Terrorists 


C orbett be damned for getting me started. I developed a voracious appetite 
for his tales from the age of five. All those stories of tigers and leopards 
in the jungles of India that became man-eaters played havoc with my 
imagination. I spent hours reconstructing the gory scenes he described. How 
tigers carried men away in their enormous teeth and made a meal of them as 
we make of goats and hens, the blood serving as gravy. How leopards 
pounced on village belles and dragged them into bushes and ravines, as if 
wanting to do bad things with them. Actually, the word man-eater must be 
replaced by something else (I don’t know what), considering that so much of 
the tiger’s diet, according to Corbett, was made up of women. In some stories 
he even gives us a Freudian twist, suggesting that the male cats preferred 
women while the female cats preferred men. Corbett saw tigers and leopards 
everywhere, as we see pie dogs and pussy cats. He was able to shoot them at 
the drop of a hat as if they were mere rabbits. And man- eaters though they 
were, they never ate him, or he wouldn’t be alive to tell his tales! Whenever a 
prowling man-eater made its appearance, Corbett spent nights in the pitch 
dark forest trying to track it. At such times he was always alone, for none 
other than him had the audacity to be out in the wild after sunset. 

Then I grew up but did not grow over my obsession with Corbett. I 
acquired a deluxe edition of The Corbett Omnibus with my first salary. I 
started planning terrible things. I would follow in Corbett’s footsteps and 
visit jungles infested with tigers for the sheer thrill of it. I’d spend days and 
nights in dense forests doing nothing but shadowing tigers. I sat up with maps 
and atlases trying to decide what jungle to make my home. I zeroed in on the 
jungles of Central India which were closer to my city, Bombay, than the 
forests of Kumaon in the Himalayas, where Corbett lived. There were so 
many tigers and tiger reserves in the region (known as Vidarbha), that it came 
to be known as India’s tiger capital. 

Coinciding with my resolve to migrate to the Vidarbha forests was a slew 
of newspaper articles that began to appear in prestigious dailies. These 



dispatches spoke of how tigers were on a killing spree in the very jungles I 
was trekking to; killing almost a hundred people a year. My heart thumped. 
My hair stood on its end. Jim Corbett was dead, but the times in which he 
lived hadn’t changed. I was now doubly sure I wanted to take off. 

There were several routes that would lead me to the jungle. I could catch a 
train to Wardha Junction, and hop on to another from there to Chandrapur, 
and then a bus to Mohorli village on the outskirts of the forest. Or, I could 
change trains at Gondia, land of the Gond tribals close to the Chattisgarh 
border, and hop into a train bound for the paper town of Ballaharshah via 
Sindewahi and Mul, from where I could bus it to the forest. A third 
alternative was to travel to Itwari near Nagpur and thence to Nagbhir on a 
metre gauge line that passed through villages like Umred and Bhiwapur, 
where tigers had killed people. Actually, there was even a broad gauge line 
from Buti Bori to Nagbhir but this was used only by freight trains. Yet 
another possibility was to go on the Nandigram Express to Adilabad, Warora 
and Chimur, all notorious mining towns that featured in the news reports of 
tiger attacks. 

If Jimmy Boy was responsible for my fetish for tigers, I don’t remember 
who it was that kindled fetish for trains. Perhaps both tigers and trains are 
boyhood fetishes, and the Freudians would say I had simply failed to grow 
from boyhood to manhood. But both tigers and trains, together with tea of 
which I drink a hundred cups a day, and cricket, which I watch avidly on TV 
whenever there’s an ODI or a test match, were also bad habits we picked up 
from the British. 

I was now in a quandary. I wanted to be on all the trains described above - 
all at once! Each journey sounded more adventurous than the other and sent a 
shiver of excitement down my spine. I screamed with joy as I did in boyhood 
when we went out on picnics in my father’s Fiat. 

I finally settled for the remotest journey to the jungle on the Itwari- 
Umred-Bhiwapur-Nagbhir metre gauge line. Chucking my bank job, I ended 
up in a dusty third-class compartment of a slow, slow passenger train 
patronized only by tribals. I was rewarded for my efforts on the train itself, 
for I met an adivasi woman from Rantalodhi village whose husband had 
actually been killed by a tiger while he was out in his fields working. I 
conducted an on-the-spot interview with the woman, asking her what parts of 



her husband’s body had the tiger eaten, what compensation the government 
had given her, and whether the tiger in question had been caught. She said it 
wasn’t caught, and that tigers had maimed several other people from villages 
like Pangdi, Ghodazari and Shivni. More villagers joined the conversation, 
lighting beedis and offering me one as we sat on the train floor, and spoke of 
how tigers had made life hell for them. They were never sure when the beast 
would come up from behind as they crouched to gather firewood to cook 
their meals, or answer nature’s call. Some of them pointed to the mahua 
flowers that grew along the railway track. “We pick these flowers to sell to 
bootleggers who distill country liquor,” they informed me. “Tigers hide in the 
bushes and pounce on us when we collect the flowers.” 

I told the villagers what my mission was, and asked if they knew of a 
place where I could stay in the forest. “There are forest rest houses and 
hotels,” one of them answered, but when I hinted that I was no government 
official, nor did I have a respectable bank balance although I had worked in a 
bank, he offered me a room in his hut. “I am the Mukhya of Jamni village 
situated in the core area of the reserve,” he magnanimously said. “I have a 
spare hut where you can stay on payment of a small rent.” 

The Mukhya’s name was Abhaji. On stepping off the train at Sindewahi, 
we took a State Transport bus to Chimur. Here we endlessly waited for some 
transport—any transport—to Jamni. It had gotten dark when a bullock cart 
driver who lived in Jamni spotted us at the bus stand and offered us a lift. I 
was travelling by bullock cart for the first time in my life, and I must say it 
did not do terrific things for my buttocks. An eeriness crept over me as the 
bullock cart plodded through tar black forest, glow worms providing the only 
light. I kept looking for signs of danger all around me, expecting a tiger to 
spring on us any moment. This induced laughter in my friend Abhaji and the 
bullock cart driver. “Darpok,” they teased me. “A young man like you should 
be able to fight tigers.” 

The twenty kilometer ride from Chimur to Jamni took three hours. At 
Jamni, a village without electricity, we had a spicy candle-lit dinner in 
Abhaji’s home, and I was then deposited at my hut at the far end of the 
village, bordering dense scrub. “Be sure you fasten the door at night,” Abhaji 
instructed me. “And if you must go to the open air toilet at night, please carry 
a torch.” 



I recalled an account by Corbett where a leopard scratched and pounded 
on the door of a house all night in a bid to get inside and devour the 
occupants. 

I awoke next morning to find the whole village at my doorstep. They had 
naturally come to investigate who this intruder from the city was. Some of 
them thought I was a forest ranger, others, judging by my clothes and long 
hair, felt that I belonged to a TV channel. The Mukhya introduced us, even as 
the young men in the group fiddled with my camera and my mobile phone. 
“China made?” they jocularly asked, and burst into laughter. “No, made in 
India,” I replied. “Be Indian, buy Indian.” There was more laughter. In the 
afternoon, I ordered all the small children of the village to assemble outside 
my hut. I gave away all my biscuits to the malnourished kids with leaky 
noses. Today was my day of rest and reckoning. My forays into the forest 
would begin tomorrow. 

♦ ♦♦ 

At first I took the regular safari rides in open-roofed Gypsies that ply the 
reserve. These vehicles carried four passengers, a driver and a guide. Though 
the rides yielded fruit, for we were able to sight adult tigers and their cubs, 
sloth bears and wild dogs, all animals I had never seen in my life, except in 
zoos and of course on the Discovery channel, I soon tired of them. This was 
not what I had intended when I came to the forest. For one, the rides were 
expensive; for another, they were touristy. I hated rubbing shoulders with 
shallow holiday-makers from the city, for whom journeying to a tiger reserve 
or a hill station or a sea beach were the same thing—just a getaway. My good 
friend Abhaji came to my rescue once again. He put me in touch with a man 
who had lived in the village since birth and knew the jungle inside out, like 
the back of his hand. “This man will take you to forbidden parts of the 
forest,” Abhaji told me in somewhat conspiratorial tones. “But you must 
make sure that guards from the forest department do not come to know.” 

We hit upon an idea. I would disguise myself in the khaki uniform of the 
forest guards whenever I was out in the wild. If the guards looked askance, I 
would say I was a new recruit. It worked. Everyday my Man Friday and I (his 
name was Tanaji) set out early in the morning and returned late in the 
evening when the sun had set, enveloped in dust. Courting danger, we 
covered dozens of miles of the 650 square kilometre forest every day. The 
jungle was so thickly wooded with bamboo trees, that sunlight scarcely ever 


reached the forest floor which was a carpet of dead leaves crackling under 
our feet. “Sometimes the leaves rub against each other and cause forest fires,” 
Tanaji informed me, “the wind fanning the fires.” In these congenial 
surroundings, fifty tigers lived. We saw their pugmarks in the sandy tracks of 
the jungle, deliberately left sandy to keep a tab on their movements. Now 
Corbett was such a past master that he could tell the age and sex of a tiger by 
merely studying its pugmarks. But neither Tanaji nor I possessed such skills. 
The pugmarks all looked the same to us, especially to me, and all I knew was 
that a tiger had trudged on the very path on which I walked, just a short while 
ago. 

The reserve was interspersed with machans built atop leafy trees. In 
Corbett’s day, shikaris sat up in these machans all night to nab a recalcitrant 
tiger. Now they were merely used by forest guards to keep vigil. Tanaji 
arranged for me to climb up a machan one afternoon, and since then I made it 
my second home, for it offered me a commanding view of the jungle. If I had 
my way, I would tie a man as bait to the tree trunk below the machan. It 
would enable me to witness a man-eater at work with my own two eyes. Even 
Carpet Sahib, as the villagers of the Kumaon called him, wasn’t as lucky. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Then came the day. I was face to face with a tiger! I had been in the jungle 
for over six months when it happened, and had gotten somewhat lax. My 
mission was to cover every inch of the forest on foot, and this I had nearly 
accomplished. I went it alone since Tanaji had long abandoned me, 
dismissing me as a madman bent on doing reckless things for which I would 
pay with my life. I had become such a familiar sight in the forest that no one 
bothered about me anymore. The forest guards did not challenge me even 
when they saw me enter banned areas of the reserve. It was here in the midst 
of tall trees as close to each other as cricket stumps, with the sunlight 
penetrating in spurts and no one around for miles, that I saw a tiger 
camouflaged in the thicket. I froze. And I felt the urine trickle down my 
jeans. When Corbett found himself in the company of tigers, he was at least 
armed with a rifle. I, on the other hand, did not possess even a pen- knife. I 
did as Tanaji had always instructed me to do in such situations. “Never move 
forwards,” he had said. “Stop in your tracks and take a few backward paces.” 
Still, the tiger rose from where it squatted in the brambles and regarded me. 
Then it began approaching me. Serves you right, I chided myself, as in an 


instant all the securities of urban life flashed before me—home, family, 
servants. I wondered if I should run, suicidal as that would be. But the 
inhospitable terrain rendered that impossible, guaranteeing that I would 
stumble and fall, and become the tiger’s dinner. 

I hoped against hope that someone—anyone—would appear out of 
nowhere and save me. But I had strayed so far away from human habitation 
that that was like crying for the moon. I heard the terrified call of a langur 
from a tree. That gave me an idea—I could climb the tree myself; the tiger 
would never be able to get me there. But I had never learned to climb a tree, 
for in the city where I grew up all trees had been felled. I pinched myself. 
Was I dreaming or was this for real? The tiger ambled towards me at a steady 
pace, opening its cavernous mouth to let out a roar and exhibit its teeth. I 
continued to walk backwards, clumsily dashing into timber and bruising 
myself. I started to pray. What made me this foolhardy? The tiger was now 
just twenty feet away from me, barricaded by a tree that had fallen on its side. 
Buying time, I began to wave my hands wildly, gesturing to it to go away as 
if it were an evil spirit. “Ho, ho, ho,” I yelled at the top of my voice, like a 
prehistoric caveman. My shouting scared the tiger. Roaring once, it receded 
into the forest. I stood still for the next few minutes, ensuring its exit. When I 
was certain it was nowhere in the vicinity, I turned and ran. The langur 
continued to make strange noises. I must have run for god knows how long, 
continually looking back for signs of danger, having no clue of the direction 
in which I was headed, save for the position of the sun, when I spotted a 
bunch of tribal women collecting firewood. Surprised to see me, though I was 
in my forest guard clothes, they babbled something, of which only two 
words, Wagh ahe, were clear to me. I squatted next to the wrinkled, 
hunchbacked women, and conveyed to them in a combination of sign 
language and words that I had seen the tiger and was lost in the jungle. When 
the women finished their chores, they allowed me to follow them to the 
village. I was paranoid and imagined I saw tigers everywhere. The village 
was named Kolsa, and like my own village Jamni, it was within the core area 
of the forest. There was a small Shiva temple in the village, where I paid 
obeisance to the god of destruction. 

Abhaji was cross with me for the hazards I had exposed myself to. “If the 
tiger attacked you, who would be responsible?” he sternly asked. In all the 
time I’d spent with him, I had never seen him so furious. I decided to curtail 



my expeditions to the jungle. I must confess that for all my love of adventure, 
this first-hand encounter with the tiger had left me unnerved. I stayed in my 
hut all day, meditating like a hermit and lapping up more Corbett. I spent 
hours planning my next move, but did not come up with anything concrete. 
Every day, the residents of Jamni brought news of tigers killing people in 
Junona or Samudrapur or Talodhi. They advised me to stay home with my 
doors fastened. 

Abhaji visited me often. I thought they were courtesy calls made by a 
landlord. But actually it was more pressing business. 

“People have been making inquiries about you,” he said to me grimly. He 
had never regained his composure ever since my brush with the tiger. “They 
say you are a spy.” 

“A spy!” I exclaimed, not believing my years. 

The next morning Abhaji returned to the hut with four young men, all in 
their twenties. They sported crew cuts. 

“These men are from a dalam in Warsa,” Abhaji informed me. 

“They wish to have a word with you.” 

It sounded as if they were Nazis from Warsaw in Poland. 

The leader of the group, whose name was Bhaskar, seized me by the arm. 
“You are a police informant,” he accused me. “We are going to kill you.” 

I was too stunned for speech. Still, I managed to stammer that I was 
innocent; there was some mistake. But the men were unwilling to listen. They 
bodily lifted me and carried me away to a waiting Gypsy. Here, they 
blindfolded me and drove off to a faraway place. When we reached, they led 
me to a windowless room with a slit in the roof for air, and undid the 
blindfold. There were more men in the room, all of them muscular, and they 
introduced themselves as the Red Indians. 

“Guess you have heard of us,” Bhaskar said. “We’re social reformers, but 
the government has other names for us.” 

Their words sent a shiver down my spine, far worse than the jitters caused 
by tigers. The newspapers and TV were full of stories. Was I being 
kidnapped for ransom? 



I begged the men to spare me. “I am a poor bank employee from Bombay 
who came here to sight tigers,” I pleaded with folded hands. 

They burst into laughter. 

“Tigers, eh?” another guy, whom everyone called Chinna, mocked. “We’ll 
show you tigers like you’ve never seen before.” 

There was maniacal laughter. It stopped only when Bhaskar opened his 
mouth to speak. 

“Tiger watching is a bourgeois pastime,” he ruled. “Only capitalists 
indulge in it. Our tribal people who have been living here for centuries are 
displaced from their own lands on account of your craze for tigers.” 

The radicals then began to interrogate me, asking me questions about my 
birth, education, family and employment. I gave them honest answers, for 
they had warned me that they would put me through a polygraph test. It was 
dark by the time the session ended, and then, to my dismay, they locked me 
up in the windowless room with only a zero watt bulb burning, and promised 
to return in the morning. 

I have never spent a more dreadful night all my life. Snakes freely roamed 
the ten-by-ten room. Mosquitoes bit me with abandon. But I couldn’t blame 
my abductors. My story was so incredible, that to think of me as a police spy 
was the only conclusion they could draw. For, who in his senses would leave 
a secure job in the city and roam the wilderness just to dally with tigers? It 
was unheard of. 

Morning came. The men kept their word and returned. When they let me 
out for my ablutions, I saw that we were on a hilltop that afforded a splendid 
view of the landscape below. I gathered later that these were the famous 
Saath Bahinanche Dongar, Seven Sisters’ Hills. It was a picnic spot at one 
time, but now gunmen had made it their hideout. 

The men slaughtered a live chicken before me, sprinkling the blood on my 
clothes. They cooked it on firewood in the forest outside and asked me to 
share in the repast. “Saw the fate of the chicken you’re eating?” Bhaskar 
suddenly asked me, chewing on a bone and spitting it out. “It was indulged 
for a while, only to be murdered later. Your fate, my friend, is going to be no 
different.” 



♦ ♦♦ 

I got used to the routine. I would be locked up in my cell (for that was 
what it was) every night, and released in the morning when the men got back. 
In the evening, the fellows did not leave till they were sozzled. What they 
drank and sometimes offered me was hooch, bootlegged from mahua flowers. 
It tasted rotten. 

But that was not all. For men drinking is often a prelude to sex, and these 
guys were no different. However, since there weren’t any women to sleep 
with, they decided to have sex with me, their victim. They pulled off my 
jeans, made me lie on my stomach on the bare floor, and took turns to fuck 
me in the backside. Before inserting his private part into my anus, each bloke 
copiously spat on my buttocks and used the spit as lubricant. The smallness 
of my anus notwithstanding, all of them managed to successfully enter me 
and discharge semen. In time, I began to think of my anus as nothing but a 
semen-depositing slit in my body. In retrospect, I wouldn’t say that these 
boys chose me, a man like themselves, only because women weren’t 
available in the forest. There were enough adivasi women around, if that was 
what they wanted. But these chaps, it seemed to me, naturally preferred men. 
Was that why they had become radicals? As for me, the business was 
excruciatingly painful. I was not even allowed to howl; if I did, the man who 
lay atop me instantly pressed his hand to my mouth to stifle my cries. When 
they left, I examined my backside with my fingers. It was bloody and sticky, 
and sometimes even shitty. I had painful stools the next morning when, 
accompanied by a bodyguard, I went to a stream to answer nature’s call. Had 
I been in the city, I would have nursed my injuries with Dettol and cotton 
swabs. But here in the jungle there was nothing. Sodomy, I remembered 
reading somewhere, made prisoners’ backsides funnel shaped. I did not have 
a mirror to examine if my own backside was funnel shaped. 

A few nights later I was woken up by the revving sound of a Gypsy. 
Lighting a match, I saw that the time was well past midnight. Chinna 
unlocked my door from outside and stepped in. I thought he wanted sex, but 
he snapped his fingers and motioned to me to follow him. “Boss has asked 
me to fetch you,” he said. I panicked. My time has come, I said to myself, 
certain that they were going to finish me. I tried to resist. “I’m sick,” I lied. 
But Chinna hated to be contradicted. He led me to the Gypsy at gunpoint. 

“Where are we going?” I asked after a while. 


“You will soon know,” he replied. 

Half an hour later we stopped at a campfire where Bhaskar and the others, 
almost fifty in number, were present. To my horror, I saw that they had slain 
a tiger and were cutting up the parts. 

“Welcome,” Bhaskar greeted me. “You came here to see tigers, isn’t it? 
Now here’s one that we just killed. I’m sorry you missed the shikar. We shot 
it just a few minutes ago with a four bore rifle.” 

The men were skinning the tiger with a carving knife about two feet in 
length. The head, the skin and the claws were separated from the rest of the 
body and smeared with a saffron-based preservative. The flesh was then 
roasted on a charcoal fire and eaten. 

“Do participate in our Red Indian banquet,” Bhaskar said, and pushed a 
plate of tiger meat towards me. I felt nauseous as I chewed it, the flesh being 
tougher than rubber. The meat had to be washed down with large gulps of 
mahua liquor. I went into a bush to vomit. 

The meal over, the boys cleaned up and moved camp without fuss, leaving 
no traces of the poached tiger. Where were the forest guards, I wondered. The 
head, the skin and the nails of the dead tiger were put into large plastic bags 
and stuffed into the Gypsy. 

Once we were out of the forest, they were sold then and there to two 
Chinese-looking men who waited for us near a kiosk. I saw that they paid for 
the merchandise in foreign currency. 

The Gypsy made an about turn and headed back to the forest. Bhaskar 
counted the wad of notes given to him by his Chinese-looking accomplices. 
He smiled, satisfied apparently with the deal. 

“This is how we fund our outfit,” he said to me, as if I was a filmmaker 
making a documentary for the BBC. I said nothing. “You must be 
wondering,” Chinna added, “why we’re disclosing our modus operandi to a 
pimp like you. But that’s because we’re not going to let you out of our 
clutches alive. In fact, the countdown to your beheading has already begun. If 
we don’t gobble you up, cannibal-style, we’ll send your severed head to the 
District Superintendent of Police.” 

Chinna wasn’t exaggerating: in 72 hours I would be dead. The first two of 



the three nights left for my execution passed off uneventfully, but on the third 
night a party was held in my windowless room to celebrate my capture. The 
menu this time was venison, which, unlike tiger meat, I found to be tasty. I 
decided to eat and drink to my heart’s content on this ultimate night of my 
life. 

There was singing and dancing. Film songs and tribal dances. There was 
disco lighting. Some men smoked a joint. By midnight, all the guests were so 
drunk, they could scarcely stand on two feet. Some crashed in my room, 
others in the open jungle surrounding it. Still others teetered into the forest 
and disappeared. There was vomit all over. I looked for Bhaskar and Chinna 
and found neither. Suddenly, I discovered I was a free man with none to 
monitor my movements. I stepped out of my room and walked into the open. 
First on tiptoe, and then with rapid strides, as if I were in a walking race. The 
night was engulfed in darkness, with a million stars in the moonless sky. My 
heartbeats rose. Any minute, I expected a torch to be flashed at me, and be 
ordered to halt. But the insurgents lay all about me, like corpses. I started to 
run, although this was no race track. No longer was I afraid of tigers. For all I 
knew, they were watching me with intent eyes, ready to prey on me. But I did 
not stop till the first rays of sunlight illuminated the eastern sky. 

♦ ♦♦ 

I was still in the middle of the jungle when I heard the faint whistle of a 
steam engine in the distance. Then I heard the chugging of a train. I marched 
in the direction of the sounds, looking for rail tracks. It wasn’t long before I 
found them. My clothes stank. I hadn’t washed for days. I walked along the 
rail tracks, sure they would lead me to a wayside station. But an hour passed, 
then two, and still no station came into view. This was strange. India was full 
of tiny hamlets that dotted the railway lines. Where were they now? An 
approaching freight train solved the mystery. It carried coal in open-roofed 
carriages. Its speed was so low that I ran behind it and jumped into the 
guard’s van at the rear. The burly guard was kind enough to lend me a 
helping hand, although passengers are not allowed to travel in freight trains. 
The good guard explained to me that there were few stations on this route 
because this was the Nagbhir-Buti Bori line, on which only freight trains 
plied. He was surprised when I told him I knew all about the Nagbhir-Buti 
Bori line, and other lines as well. He lent me his sun glasses to prevent the 
coal particles from stinging my eyes. 


At Buti Bori, I boarded a local train and reached Nagpur. Back in a big 
city at last. I bought a dozen oranges from an orange seller. A brand new train 
stood on the adjacent platform. It was painted in the colours of the forest. 
Stick figures of sportsmen in blue adorned it. I made inquiries and was told 
that this was the Duronto Express that ran nonstop to Bombay. It was on its 
maiden journey, decorated with balloons and buntings, as if to celebrate my 
escape. There were berths on it aplenty, and I would gladly be welcomed on 
board. I bought a ticket and travelled to Bombay in air-conditioned luxury, 
with fluffy pillows and blankets provided by the railway. I slept soundly that 
night after a long, long time. 

At precisely 7 the next morning, the train pulled into Victoria Terminus 
teeming as it always was with people. As I got out of the station and 
confronted the imposing edifice of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, I 
couldn’t help thinking that while tigers and terrorists had proved hazardous to 
me, trains were my saviour! 



4| A Stonewall Aside 


T ill they acquired it, it was a nightclub that catered to serenading men and 
their buxom lady loves. Then it changed hands—and character. Mario, 
Zucchi and Fat Tony, as he was called, had grown up together on 
Manhattan’s Mulberry Street, nicknamed Little Italy. The Italian connection 
made them ‘Mafia’ men, given their propensity for drugs, whores and 
gambling. Pooling a princely 3500 dollars, they reopened the Inn on 53 
Christopher Street as a ‘bottle club’—bottles were fictitiously labelled to 
evade police raids. A third of their resources were spent on redoing the club’s 
interiors, lighting and all. 

The gay clientele for whom the club was intended found it the most 
congenial watering hole in the Village. Friday and Saturday nights saw such 
brisk business that in no time the Mafia broke even and earned hefty returns 
on their investment. 

A venture as risky as this, however, could not do without its share of 
bouncers at the entrance. First, there was Bouncer Ed Murphy, the biceps guy 
with a pierced ear who had a penchant for kickbacks and took them from 
everyone—from the Mafia; from lust-torn teenagers whom he introduced to 
each other; and from the New York Police Department who beat him up one 
night for two-timing. Then there was Bouncer Petey, Italian like the Mafia, 
with a street accent. He pretended he did not know English and only allowed 
those in who wore black shirts and ties. 

At the main bar, where one could buy assorted types of bottled liquor, as 
well as uppers, Desbutal and acid, was Maggie Jiggs, a horny queen and her 
official lover Tommy Long, who eccentrically kept a toy duck on the counter 
that quacked whenever someone left a tip. 

The Mafia devised the following modus operandi to screen customers. 
Clients were first surveyed top to bottom by Ed Murphy through a peephole 
in the wooden front door. He let them in only if he had a hunch they were not 
gay-bashing straights or policemen in mufti. Next, Petey frisked them (the 



frisking could verge on molestation, depending on whether the client was 
Petey’s type or not). If customers passed both tests they came to a table 
where they signed their names in a register (no one was insane enough to sign 
their real names). They then shelled down three dollars for coupons that 
entitled them to two drinks diluted with water. Collecting these, they went a 
step down and landed at the main bar where Maggie, the queen, presided with 
flourish. On the other side of the bar was a psychedelic dance floor where the 
fags went berserk, drugs and alcohol getting them to gesticulate wildly while 
hot numbers played on the juke box. 

Before opening time one Saturday afternoon in October, Mario, Zucchi 
and Fat Tony sat at a table beside the bar and played bridge. They ordered 
beer, but insisted that Tommy Long who was at the bar treat them as paying 
customers and bill them. “Well,” said Tommy Long, “if that’s what you 
want.” 

The game of bridge went on till the sun went down. None kept a tab on 
how much beer they drank. But Tommy Long had the check ready. 

“Gentleman,” he good humouredly said, “what you owe me is a neat 75 
bucks.” 

The Mafia did not haggle. Instead, Fat Tony slapped down his share of 25 
dollars on the table. Mario and Zucchi did likewise. 

Now Tommy Long, playing the magnanimous barman, decided he would 
give the trio a five buck discount, for the club, after all, was theirs. Then he 
had second thoughts. He pocketed two bucks out of this as his tip, which 
alerted the Mafia by making his toy duck quack. But they were too pissed to 
notice. 

Tommy Long, walking up to the Mafia, placed three dollars on their table 
with a note that said thank you. Mario, Zucchi and Fat Tony merrily took a 
dollar each and got up to go. 

Afterwards, when Tommy Long discussed the afternoon with Maggie 
Jiggs, she told him that if he returned a dollar each to Mario, Zucchi and Fat 
Tony, it meant each of them had paid him only 24 bucks. That came to 72 
bucks, and Tommy Long’s two bucks tip took the total to 74. So where did 
one dollar go? 

“Indeed,” said Tommy Long, who as a boy had always failed in Math. 



“Where did one dollar go?” 

He searched in his pockets but did not find it. Then he asked Ed Murphy 
and Petey who too did not have an answer; nor did any of Tommy Long’s 
customers. The truth was there was no answer. 

Eventually, Stonewall would pass into legend and the story of the 
mysteriously missing one dollar that Saturday afternoon would be forgotten 
by all. In time, the toy duck would stop quacking. 



5| TZP 


F or over a week now, two policemen have posted themselves on the street 
below my building and keep looking up at my third floor flat. I have 
stopped going to the balcony as a result. I hide behind the curtains of my 
living room and watch them. They patronize a cigarette stall, buying fags and 
guthkha, as well as a chai tapree a few feet away. As they finish drinking 
their tea and roll tobacco on their palms with their thumb and index finger, 
they look up again. Sometimes, they talk to the others who hang out at the 
cigarette stall and the chai tapree, and look up as they talk. I get the feeling 
they are asking these men if they know anything about me. 

The policemen arrive in the morning when the office hour begins and 
leave in the evening, shortly before dark. They are not there at night. I thus 
go down to buy provisions and such like only after sunset. The college where 
I teach being closed for the holidays, I don’t have to leave the flat during the 
day. Even so, I move around stealthily, stopping every now and then to make 
sure they aren’t hiding behind the row of parked cars that line the street. The 
presence of the policemen has made me so paranoid that I have started having 
nightmares about them. I woke up screaming one night as I dreamt they were 
strangulating me with fingers that were really talons. They laughed 
demonically as they throttled me, their claws buried in my flesh, my blood 
streaming down my neck to soil my white shirt. I rose from the bed, switched 
on the table lamp, and looked at my watch. It was 4 am. I tried to go back to 
bed, but couldn’t sleep. So I went to the kitchen to fish out a cookie and make 
myself a cup of coffee. I then exercised for a bit. This is how I killed time till 
the newsboy rang my doorbell. 

My flat is situated in a five-storey building called Mangaldas Mansion, off 
Colaba Causeway. Our street, known as Pasta Lane, is notorious for the 
pimps and rouge-smeared call girls in mini skirts who frequent it in the after 
hours. It is said that call girls own half the flats in Pasta Lane. If that’s the 
case, shouldn’t policemen be keeping a watch on them rather than me ? 

I inherited my Mangaldas Mansion flat from my parents who are both 



dead now. I certainly cannot afford a flat in Colaba at today’s prices, 
considering I’m only a lecturer by profession. I have often thought of selling 
my flat and going to live in distant Borivli or Virar, where the prices are 
cheap. That way I would be able to stash away cash for my old age. Though 
I’m in my forties. I’m single and live all alone. This is what terrifies me about 
the policemen downstairs. What if they come up in the middle of the night to 
put handcuffs on my wrists ? Who will come to my rescue ? 

Living alone does not mean that I don’t have causal visitors popping into 
my flat. They are usually disheveled strangers whom I meet in washrooms 
and bring home for sex. My neighbours and the watchmen of the building see 
these men come and go. They disapprove. But no one, in Pasta Lane of all 
places has the guts to say anything to me to my face. 

The question that nags me, however, is what is it those cops want? I may 
be a homo, but is being homo in itself a crime, even if one’s in the rough 
trade? The other possibility is that some of the men I bring home may be 
criminals. I never bother to check their antecedents. How can I? Are people 
going to tell me that they are rapists or murderers? Several of the men display 
criminal tendencies by demanding money from me when we have finished. I 
immediately open my wallet and pay them whatever they ask for (it has never 
exceeded a thousand rupees), because I’m mortally afraid of blackmail. I’m 
scared shit that if I don’t pay them they might simply refuse to leave my flat. 
The profile of the fellows I pick up makes this very likely. They are far 
beneath me in station, and in age, and earn much less than I do — if they 
have jobs, that is. By occupation, these men could be taxi drivers or motor 
mechanics or carpenters, or just plain unemployed. The majority of them live 
in Bombay’s slums and chawls, and haven’t made it to flats. In bed they are 
all penetrators who dislike the use of condoms. The mere suggestion that I 
would like to fuck them for a change instead of being sodomized, or that they 
should use a condom, can make them violent, as it once did a nhavi who 
attacked me with his shaving razor. Ironically, this was the very razor with 
which he had shaved me in my bedroom just a few minutes ago. 

‘Gaand maro’, he yelled as he took his money and slammed the door, 
locking me in. It was only after an hour or so that I managed to call out to the 
watchman and tell him to unbolt my door. 

The policemen look up at my flat again. They have gone a step further. 



and point out to it with their fingers and their batons. A small crowd of 
hangers-on gathers around them, and they look up too. 

‘Wahan kaun rehta hai?’ the policemen are probably asking the hangers- 
on, who know me because I have been living in Mangaldas Mansion since 
the day I was born. And their answer: ‘Saheb, wo bahut bada gaandu hai. 
Aapko chahiye kya?’ 

A thought crosses my mind. Should I take the lift down and go confront 
those cops? Why are you keeping watch on my flat. I’ll ask them. It’s me 
who lives there, and I am a respectable gentlemen who teaches in a college. 
But then, I dismiss the thought; it seems foolhardy to me, like walking into a 
lion’s den. The cops might whisk me away in their jeep to question me about 
my immoral lifestyle, as if Pasta Lane is the holiest place on earth. 

The phone rings. It’s one of my pick-ups, Sunil by name, who wants to 
know if I’m free tonight. ‘No’, I answer, though Sunil, who’s a waiter, really 
turns me on with his lewd ways. Like the others, he hates wearing a condom 
(which he generically calls ‘nirodh’), but his explanation is that he wants to 
get me pregnant! 

‘I want to show the world that I’m so virile that I can even make a man 
pregnant’ he says to me in Hindi while fucking me. ‘How can I do this if I 
wear a nirodh?’ 

Sunil hangs up, disappointed. I’m unhappy, too, but I don’t wish to take in 
lovers as long as those creepy cops continue to shadow me. 

♦ ♦♦ 

This thing has been going on ever since Robert came to my flat last 
month. Robert is Steve’s long haired, blue-eyed partner, and is in Bombay to 
teach English to destitute kids. Three months ago, Robert landed at the 
Bombay harbor in a cargo ship, because he suffers from what’s known as 
‘aero phobia’. The voyage, on a US vessel, lasted over a month, and when 
Robert finally set foot on Indian soil, he was full of complaint. For one thing, 
his luggage was pilfered. For another, he was mobbed by riff raff as soon as 
he stepped out of customs, and they pestered him for foreign liquor, 
cigarettes, even jeans. 

I met Robert at Ballard Pier and drove him in my Santro to his rented digs 
at Byculla, where his school was located. It was his first trip to India, and he 


could do precious little to hide his discomfiture. Bombay, according to him, 
had everything in excess—people, heat, automobiles, stray dogs. Why are 
you here, I wanted to ask Robert. This was never clear to me. All Steve said 
in an e-mail was that Robert, who was thirty-three, had finished a certificate 
course in English Language Teaching somewhere in New York, and wanted 
to put it to meaningful use by teaching in a Third World country. But at what 
price? A week after he began classes, Robert was attacked by snarling street 
dogs and had to take a course of anti-rabies injections. Then, he hated Indian 
food which he found spicy and gooey and was perpetually on the lookout for 
McDonald’s and Subway-type restaurants where he could feast on French 
Fries, burgers, and sandwiches to satisfy his cravings. 

‘You are too much of an American to be happy in Bombay’, I said to 
Robert. 

Yet I was impressed by his commitment. All the more so, when he told me 
how much the school paid him as salary. 

‘How do you manage on such a measly amount?’ I asked him. 

‘Well. Steve and I have a joint account,’ he replied. ‘I withdraw whenever 
I need more.’ 

Robert may not have got the job had it not been for a recommendation 
letter I wrote to the school on Steve’s request. ‘They are not convinced by 
testimonials from foreigners,’ Steve said. ‘They want an Indian to vouchsafe 
for Robert’s abilities’. 

I wrote a glowing reco letter although I knew next to nothing about 
Robert, and addressed it to the headmistress of the school, a matronly lady 
named Mrs. Bhattacharya. She got back to me post- haste to inquire what sort 
of visa Robert possessed. 

‘A tourist visa’, I replied. 

‘That suits us’, Mrs. Bhattacharya said. 

♦ ♦♦ 

When Robert came over for tea to my Mangaldas Mansion flat wearing a 
sleeveless T-shirt, he was already in Bombay for three months and was 
beginning to get used to the tempo of the city. 

‘The taxi driver cheated me’, he grumbled, after settling down on a sofa 


and wiping the beads of perspiration on his forehead. ‘He charged me five 
hundred from Byculla to here’. 

I observed that Robert had a tick; he pursed his lips when he spoke. 

‘How’s school?’ I asked to break the ice. 

‘Great’, said Robert, his eyes brightening at the very mention of the word 
school. ‘The kids are sweet. They are quick to learn. It’s pity they don’t have 
a single good teacher’. 

Robert showed me photos of some of the kids on his mobile phone. They 
were malnourished adolescents who looked cheerful in his company. 

I went to the kitchen to make tea and serve the pastries and cookies I had 
bought for Robert from a trendy Colaba boulangerie. Steve had told me that 
Robert had a sweet tooth. 

Robert took one pastry and one cookie, and asked me to wrap the rest in 
tissue paper for his students. I telephoned the bakery and ordered a whole 
cake for them. It was home-delivered within half an hour, my goodwill 
gesture pleasing Robert no end. 

Then Robert surprised me by declaring he had plans to stay on in Bombay 
forever. ‘I’m in touch with an immigrant lawyer known to Steve,’ he said. 

I wondered how Robert would cope with the myriad problems that 
characterize Bombay life. 

As we chatted, I noticed that Robert had tattooed his left upper arm. The 
tattoo resembled an emblem of some kind that I first mistook for a swastika. 
However, on observing it closely, I realized it wasn’t a swastika but a set of 
horizontal and vertical lines that made for a stylish geometric design. 

‘Does the tattoo signify anything special?’ I asked Robert. 

‘Nope’, he answered. ‘It was one of the designs in the tattoo- maker’s 
book that I liked’. 

Robert added that he chanced upon the tattoo shop in Bandra while 
exploring Bombay in a double-decker bus. 

Tattooing monopolized the conversation for the rest of the evening, till 
Robert got up to go. He pointed out that tattoos were expensive in America, 



so he was glad to find a tattoo shop here. Americans, he explained, were 
crazy about tattoos and sometimes tattooed their whole body. 

“I know’, I said, ‘I watch LA Ink. It’s one of my favorites’. 

‘You’ve got to be white, though, for the tattoo to suit you,’ Robert 
blabbered. I let that pass. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Steve and I have known each other for donkey’s years, Steve loves 
Indians because he hates extremities of complexion, and Indians, according 
to him are just right, neither too pale-skinned like the Europeans, nor too dark 
like Africans. 

Steve was the first man I ever came out to, and it was because he’s white. 
Indians like myself are comfortable discussing our sexuality with the white 
man because he lives far away and is unikely to out us. He is also without 
morals. 

Steve lives in upstate New York. He came looking for me when he was on 
a six-month fellowship in Bombay to study Bollwood films, and landed up at 
my college one afternoon. Someone had told him about me, even though I’m 
closeted, and what fascinated him, on the face of it, is that both of us were 
lecturers, though his subject is Film Studies and mine Social Anthropology. 

‘I don’t know too many gay academics outside the West’, Steve told me 
when we met. ‘ We are going to get on famously.’ 

We became buddies after that, trusting each other completely, and soon 
discovered we had other passions in common, such as our preference for 
working men. In queer politics, we might have been called ‘sisters’. 

Steve is over six feet tall, slightly bald, and ten years my senior. But he 
learned the art of pataoing from me, and claims he owes all his escapades 
with masseurs, taxi drivers, and bellboys in Bombay, during his frequent 
sojourns here for conferences and film festivals, to my tutoring. I would tell 
him how to go about it and he would blindly obey. This made him 
promiscuous, and it’s just as well he did not test positive when he took an 
HIV test recently. 

Steve has been to Bombay so many times that he regards it as his second 
home. He even speaks Hindi with flair. 


‘You spend a bomb on hotels every time you come here,’ I said to him one 
day. ‘How about pooling our resources and buying a house ?’ 

My parents had just died in blizzard at the Vaishnodevi shrine in the 
Himalayas, and I had inherited some of their savings. The rest of it, as per 
their will, was to be given away in charity. My inheritance was insufficient 
for me to be able to buy a house on my own. 

I expected Steve to be skeptical about the idea. Instead, he was jubiliant. 

We thought of various possibilities, and zeroed in on a house in 
Panchgani, where we could retreat for the weekend. This is how Steve and I 
came to own the Panchgani cottage, overcoming obstacles such as foreigners 
not being allowed to buy real estate in India with the help of lawyers. One 
key to the house is with Steve, the other is with me, and we drive down 
whenever he is in Bombay. At other times, the house is kept locked. 

After a series of false starts and hits and misses with Indian boyfriends 
from Orissa, from Goa, from Rajasthan, all migrants to the City of Dreams, 
Steve finally hooked up with Robert in America. For a while, Robert was 
merely Steve’s tenant who inhabited the upstairs rooms of his two-storey 
house in upstate New York. Then, they fell in love. Robert accompanied 
Steve on academic jaunts, though he wasn’t college educated himself. At 
such gigs, it wasn’t uncommon for old- fashioned dons to inquire if they were 
father and son! Eventually, Steve married Robert in Massachusetts, not 
because they saw eye to eye with the pro-gay marriage lobby, which was 
active, but because it enabled Robert to get a fee waiver to complete his 
graduation. 

‘Are Robert’s folks okay with this ?’ I asked Steve. I knew for certain that 
his own sister had a problem with Robert. 

‘Robert doesn’t have folks’, Steve Explained. ‘He only has an old 
granddad who lives somewhere on the West Coast’. 

Steve next made Robert the heir to his wealth, which included his bank 
balance and the house in upstate New York. I thought this was going a bit far, 
but I never said so to Steve. Yaars though we were, we never trod on each 
other’s corns. Besides, Steve could always turn around and allege it was a 
case of sour grapes: I couldn’t see him in a committed relationship because I 
had never managed to be in one myself. None of my sexual encounters had 



blossomed into anything permanent, where I had someone to care for me 
when I was sick, or perform my last rites when I kicked the bucket. 

Steve bemoaned the fact that Robert wouldn’t travel with him to Bombay 
for the honeymoon of their life, because India was half way across the world, 
and the only way to go there was by plane. Once Robert was to follow Steve 
to Bombay in an Air India Boeing from New York for which the tickets had 
been booked. Steve and I went to Sahar airport on the given day in the wee 
hours, but Robert was nowhere. He later telephoned long distance to say he 
had boarded the aircraft all right, but developed cold feet just before take off, 
and insisted that he be deplaned. The airline thought he was a terrorist and 
handed him to the police, who let him off with a warning. 

‘Daft!’ I said to Steve, whose reply was that Robert was his honey and 
honeys had a right to be daft. 

When Steve returned to the States, Robert promised that he would go with 
him to India some day, but it would be on a ship. There were no passenger 
liners to India any more, but apparently there were merchant navy vessels 
that allowed civilians to sail with them, provided they paid for their passage 
and helped with the housework on board. All one had to do was go online 
and check out their schedules. 

Robert kept his word. However, he’s in Bombay now, not with Steve but 
by himself, teaching in a school. Last month, he was in my house for tea. And 
today policemen stand below my house and point out to it. Who can say if the 
two things are related ? 

♦ ♦♦ 

Late in the evening, the policemen come up and ring my doorbell, proving 
my hunch correct; their visit has in fact to do with Robert. Accompanying the 
two constables who watched my flat is an inspector, who introduces himself 
as Inspector D’Souza. He is such a maverick, greying at the temples, not 
enslaved by bureaucracy and red tape, that at one stroke he alters my 
impression of policemen forever. He also knows English. 

‘Excuse me’, he says in a clipped accent, ‘Are you Mr. Lai ?’ 

‘Y...yes’, I stammer. 

‘Be at ease’, he continues, ‘We’re here to ask you a few questions about 


Mr. Robert Miller’. 


I invite the policemen inside, serve them water, and tell them whatever I 
know about Robert, which does not amount to much. 

‘Did you write a testimonial in his favour, addressed to Headmistress 
Bhattacharya?’ asks the Inspector. 

‘Yes’. 

‘I’m afraid you’ll have to come with us. We will release you soon’. 

The word ‘release’ sends a shiver down my backbone. Does it mean they 
are going to arrest me? 

I’m reluctant to go with the policemen. However, Inspector D’Souza puts 
paid to my fears. 

‘No harm will come to you’, he says. ‘You may take my word for it’. 

‘Okay’, I shrug my shoulders; afraid that if I resist the policemen may use 
force. I lock the flat, and follow the cops downstairs in the elevator. It makes 
funny noises and I wonder if we’re going to be stuck. 

We get into a waiting Qualis with a blue beacon light on its roof. The 
neighbours are at their windows watching us. I expect to be taken to the 
police station, but soon discover that we are headed out of the city. I panic. It 
is dark by now. Crickets chirp and glow-worms illuminate our path. 

‘Where are we going ? ‘ I ask Inspector D’Souza. 

‘You’ll know soon’, he quizzically answers. 

It isn’t long before I discover we are on the road to Panchgani. We stop 
once or twice on the highway for tea and snacks. The policemen offer me 
whatever they eat, but I politely decline. 

After a six-hour night drive, during which Inspector D’Souza has his 
laptop on, we’re at Panchgani by dawn. 

“We’re going to the house that you and Mr. Steve Anderson jointly own’, 
he informs me. 

‘I figured that out long ago’, I reply. I wonder how he’s already managed 
to find out so much about me. The police are such sleuths. 



The Qualis negotiates the serpentine hill roads with ease. The sun is about 
to rise. The views of the valley below are breathtaking. Mists hang in the 
nippy air, and the flowers are in full bloom. Inspector D’Souza hums a film 
song. 

Dil Dhoondta hai 
Phir wohi 
Fursat ke mat din 

The driver asks the inspector for directions to the house. He in turn looks 
at me. I provide directions, and eventually we reach the house and get out of 
the car. 

I’m in for a shock. The lock on the front door is open. The door is bolted 
from inside. Steve never comes to Panchgani, or to Bombay for that matter, 
without letting me know in advance. At this stage, I notice something 
uncanny. A figure has been drawn on the door. I scratch my head trying to 
recall where I’ve seen it. Then I get it. It’s the tattoo I saw on Robert’s upper 
arm. This meant Robert was inside. Steve must have given him his key. But 
why didn’t they keep me in the loop ? 

Inspector D’Souza knocks on the door. No one answers. He knocks again, 
then again, and finally thumps on the door with his fists. 

It is still not answered. As the inspector contemplates breaking down the 
door, we suddenly hear the latch click from within, The door opens, Robert 
steps out groggily, and closes the door behind him. He’s dressed only in 
Bermudas, the kind sold on Goa’s beaches, with bright red flowers on a 
yellow background. 

‘Yes?’ he says to Inspector D’Souza, pursing his lips. 

The inspector does not think it necessary to give Robert explanations. He 
pushes him aside and enters the house with his men. I stupidly follow. After 
all, I’m a joint owner of the property. Robert is dumbstruck. His befuddled 
facial expression indicates he never imagined such a thing would happen. 

We head to the room upstairs where foam mattresses have been laid out 
on the floor. Six boys, aged around twelve, are asleep on the mattresses. 
Inspector D’Souza pulls the blanket off their faces, and they rub their eyes 
and frown. Like Robert, they are all bare-chested and in Bermudas. They 
appear to be the same boys whose pictures I saw on Robert’s mobile. Some 



of the boys sit up in bed, and I see something that makes me queasy; they 
have the same tattoo on their left upper arm as Robert. 

Robert joins us upstairs. Inspector D’Souza turns around to face him. ‘My 
pupils’, Robert explains. ‘We often come here from Bombay for the 
weekend.’ 

Everyone is asked to pack up and get ready to leave. One of the boys starts 
crying at the sight of the policemen. Robert protests, but Inspector D’Souza 
silences him. ‘Shut up’, he yells. ‘Tell us whatever you want to when we 
reach Bombay. And may I see your passport?’ 

One of the two havildars is made to wait with Robert and the boys for the 
van that will arrive from Bombay to take them back. This, because the Qualis 
cannot accommodate all of us. The other havildar. Inspector D’Souza and I 
sit in the Qualis. Inspector D’Souza collects the keys of the house from 
Robert and puts them in his pocket. We drive off, the inspector and I seated at 
the back. 

‘You’re educated,’ he says to me after a while, as we descend the ghats 
and I am distracted by Panchgani’s famed paragliders floating in the air 
without a care, like mammoth-sized birds. ‘I don’t have to tell you the word 
for Robert’s crime’. 

He then confirms my worst fears, giving me gooseflesh. 

‘Since the house is partly on your name, and its co-owner is Robert’s 
partner, you become a sort of accomplice. So we will have to arrest you. I’ll 
make sure, though, it’s bailable warrant’. 

I feel betrayed. How could Steve do this to me? It’s of course possible that 
he himself is in the dark. But then how did Robert manage to lay his hands on 
Steve’s door key ? In order not to worry myself sick, I doze off for most part 
of the ride home. Still, I’m a nervous wreck. The world will see me as an 
abettor of Robert’s doings. My shady sexual life will be exposed. 

Back in Bombay, I spend exactly three days in the Colaba Police Station 
lock-up, sharing cell space with the city’s taporees: slumloards, bootleggers, 
sharp shooters. They know I’m a novice in the world of crime and treat me 
like a bachcha. Then, I’m a released on bail. Inspector D’Souza keeps his 
word and arranges for the bail amount. 



I wait for a call from Steve, but it does not come. 

A week later Inspector D’Souza drops in to return our Panchgani keys. 
He’s dressed not in uniform but in T-shirt and jeans, which reveal a paunch. 
Though I’m depressed and on tranquillisers, I open a bottle of Royal 
Challenge and we talk. He’s actually here to give me dope. 

‘It was one of your neighbours in Panchgani’, he begins, ‘who blew 
Robert’s cover’. 

Apparently, this short-haired Parsi lady, whom I’ve never met, saw Robert 
visiting the house with the kids every Saturday and roaming about naked. She 
grew suspicious. She’s a teacher in one of Panchgani’s residential schools 
and runs a helpline for children. 

‘We contacted Mrs Bhattacharya’, Inspector D’souza Continues, ‘ and she 
informed us that though they had wanted Robert to teach junior college, he 
insisted on teaching seventh standard kids. He grew very popular with them, 
and took them out on overnight jaunts without the school’s knowledge’. 

‘But did he actually have sex with the kids?’ I ask. 

‘I can’t say’, Inspector D’Souza replies. ‘Sex, of course, isn’t just 
intercourse. When it comes to minors, a bad touch is enough to render a 
person guilty. And Robert is a certified nudist. He roams about the house 
naked! The kids were totally non-committal when we asked them what went 
on’. 

The benign police officer then proceeds to tell me something significant. 
The boys, it seems, nicknamed Robert ‘Michael Jackson’. And he, in turn, 
began to call our Panchgni place ‘Neverland’ and gave them electronic toys 
and chocolates. 

‘Why do you think Robert came to Bombay in the first place ?’ Inspector 
D’Souza asks me, as I pour our second drink after he gulps his first one 
down. 

‘To teach English’. 

‘Rubbish ! He came to Bombay because he’s on the run’. 

He narrates a long story, the long and short of which is that Robert was 
hounded out of the States because he belongs to a banned outfit called 



MANLAB that advocates inter-generational sex and child pornography. 
Perhaps Steve is a member too. At first, Robert tried to flee to neighbouring 
Mexico, but the US police alerted their Mexican counterparts and he was held 
at the border and told to return to the States. He then decided to come to 
India, because he thought of it as a country where he could, so to speak, get 
away with murder. 

‘Why, otherwise, would a man go through the ordeal of spending more 
than a month on a cargo ship, and then landing up in a strange city, where he 
hates the people, the food, the weather and is mauled by stray dogs?’ 

Inspector D’Souza’s reasoning, I must confess, makes sense to me. But 
there’s more to come. 

That sign that you saw on your front door, also tattooed on the arms of 
Robert and his boys, what do you think it is ?’ 

‘No idea’, I say. ‘I was intrigued by it and thought of it as some kind of 
emblem. At first I mistook it for a swastika and remembered the Nazis’. 

‘Well, it’s none of these things’. Inspector D’Souza laughs. ‘It is the 
letters TZP. And Robert got it tattooed on his arm, and on the arms of the 
boys he took to Panchgani, at a famous tattoo shop in Bandra owned by a 
famous tattoo artist named Jugnu, who specializes in washable tattoos. His 
aim was to brand as many boys as possible. He wanted to beat the record of a 
notorious Indonesian paedophile, a toy salesman the same age as he, whose 
tally is 96 boys. When we searched Robert’s apartment in Byculla, we found 
a brand new Handycam there. I suspect he wanted to use it to film boys for a 
child porn ring’. 

‘What do the letters refer to anyway ?’ I curiously ask. 

‘They refer to the film Taare Zameen Par. I guess you’ve seen the film, in 
which Amir Khan plays a schoolteacher who’s different. In the notes we 
found in his desk, Robert describes the film as a pederast’s delight’. 

This is disgusting. Proof of the fact that firangs are sick. They see sex 
even where it does not exist. The dyslexic kid of the Bollywood film and the 
destitues of his own school are one and the same to Robert. 

‘Where is Robert now?’ I ask Inspector D’Souza. 

‘He will soon be deported’, he says, lighting a cigarette. ‘In any case, his 



visa expires shortly, and will not be renewed. He may attempt to sneak into 
countries like Sri Lanka or Thailand’. 

‘And me? Do you think I will be in trouble?’ 

‘Just pray that the Panchgani lady doesn’t take the matter to court, holding 
both the school and the owners of the house guilty. I believe she has clout’. 

‘The bitch!’ 

Inspector D’Souza pauses. He gets up and goes to the toilet. Over two 
hours have passed since he arrived. 

‘A bit of friendly advice’, he says when he returns, fiddling with his fly. 
There’s dark spot of urine on his jeans. ‘Sell the Panchgani house and break 
off with Steve. ’ 

I go to the window. Pasta lane bustles at night. There are roadside stalls 
selling pav bhaji, egg burji, and masala dosas. An open dustbin lies near the 
stalls, where a fight has broken out among the dogs for the leftovers. On 
closer scrutiny, I find that the dogs aren’t quarrelling over food, but over the 
lone bitch whom all the males want to fuck. The lucky one, who’s entwined 
in her, gets it from the others who try their best to disengage them. 

I get back to the sofa, where Inspector D’Souza is on his sixth peg. He 
pats the sofa and asks me to sit next to him. I oblige, and he brings his hands 
towards my crotch. 

‘Even I can be gay’, he says, and bursts out laughing. It’s laughter that 
does not cease until late in the night, when he passes out on the sofa. 



6| The Maid 


S he was scrubbing my bathroom with acid and phenyl when, unexpectedly, 
she ran out screaming, opened the front door and scrammed down the 
stairs. I was flabbergasted. In the six months she was in my employment 
she had never exhibited such strange behavior. I was irritated but kept my 
cool. Diwali was round the corner and my mother and sister were visiting 
from Delhi. House cleaning was a ritual all Hindus performed at Diwali to 
ensure that Goddess Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, knocked on their door. 
Goddess Lakshmi was a fastidious goddess who was said to dislike unclean 
homes. I did not give a damn whether the goddess graced my house or not. It 
was at the maid’s insistence that I agreed to have the flat spring-cleaned, and 
now that she had abruptly abandoned her chores, I was certain about two 
things. One, my mother and sister would have to put up with the clutter all 
around, given my stereotypical bachelor ways. Two, my bank balance 
wouldn’t escalate. 

I began to see the maid as a traitor. I had employed her without checking 
her antecedents when she landed up at my door one afternoon with the 
Gurkha. 

“I drove my husband out of the house,” she sobbed, “because he was a 
drunkard. Now I cannot support myself and my three small children.” 

The Gurkha put in a favorable word. “Shaab, I know her since a long 
time,” he said in his Nepalese accent. “She is a sincere worker.” 

I wondered if the Gurkha was the woman’s paramour. 

I employed her on a monthly salary of Rs 500 to do the top jobs. She 
offered to cook for me as well, if I paid her another five hundred. But I did 
not need that as I ate my meals at a nearby mess. 

I had never had a servant before, and the sight—and smell— of the 
woman stomping about the house as she swept, mopped, did the dishes and 
washed my clothes (including my undies) was infuriating. I told her she had 



to finish her tasks in half an hour flat. She was a chronic betel nut chewer, 
and tucked her tobacco pouches into her sari at the waist. Though I had 
warned her not to spit out the betel juice that gathered in her mouth in my 
bathroom sink, she did exactly that when my back was turned, and sometimes 
she had the audacity to spit the wretched stuff into my potted plants. 

At times she attempted gossip by talking of neighbours who had gone 
bankrupt or had a concubine, or ate beef and pork on the sly. I always nipped 
her gossip in the bud, because if she could speak about others to me, what 
was there to stop her gossiping about me. Single men after all, are the easiest 
targets for a loose tongue! 

Then there was the question of her name. She told it to me a dozen times, 
but it was such a country name, something like Gangubai or Jijabai or 
Sevantibai, that I could never remember it. 

I simply addressed her as ‘bai’. 

She thoroughly disapproved of my western-style toilet. I was stunned 
when she disclosed that whenever she answered nature’s call in her masters’ 
homes, she squatted on the potty, “sandaas istyle”. I suddenly had a doubt: 
was she doing the same with my poor pot? 

Coming back to her perplexing exit, I went to the bathroom to see if 
something was amiss. I almost slipped and fell with the floor full of soap. 
Brooms and scrubbers were strewn all around. I was mad. Collecting my 
house keys, I trudged down the stairs in search of the bitch. I did not have to 
go far, for I found her holding court in the parking lot of the building itself. 
An assortment of servants had gathered around her. She gasped as she spoke 
to them, pointing towards my second floor flat. I hid behind an SUV and 
overheard her diatribe. She was telling everyone that she’d quit my job 
because she found toilet paper in my bathroom. This meant that I did not 
wash my backside with water after a crap, as all Hindus do. It also meant that 
I had a smelly asshole. I laughed to myself. Then I sneaked back towards the 
staircase and returned to my flat. 

The toilet paper was actually Adam’s. He was a French exchange student 
when I was at the university, pursuing a Master’s degree, many years ago. 
We kept in touch, and whenever Adam is in India, he stays with me rather 
than in hotels. 



As for me, I wash my backside not just with water but with soap and 
water. But I must confess that I let the toilet paper sit there, in my bathroom, 
as a sort of status symbol! 



7| The Gang Rape 


T he commotion on the bridge was palpable, in spite of traffic. As I drew 
closer, doubling my pace, my heart pounded. Onlookers clung to the 
cement railings of the bridge and peered into the river. I joined the 
spectators, found a toehold, and like them, looked at the river. It was littered 
with filth. Bits of plaster of Paris, together with dried zendu flowers floated 
on the river, and I knew they were remnants of the recently ended Ganesh 
festival. The way we bid farewell to the Lord at visarjan often reminded me 
of the corpses that floated about in the Ganges at Varanasi. People leave their 
dead there because they believe it to be the shortest route to enter heaven. 

“Kya hua?” the men on the bridge asked each other, but no one seemed to 
know. I wondered if it was a hoax played by someone, just to gather 
attention. On occasion, I have done things myself like stopping on a busy 
thoroughfare and pointing purposefully towards the sky only to have a crowd 
milling around me in a matter of minutes. I would then laugh to myself and 
slip away. In the present case, the fellow who started the whole thing now 
had probably left long ago. 

“Suicide,” I heard someone in the crowd say, and my hair stood on end. 
“Who...why?” others asked him. As if he knew. 

Don’t spread rumours I wanted to tell the chaps who’d assembled on the 
bridge. Then we heard fire engine bells, and everyone turned around to see 
fire fighters in navy blue uniforms jump out of their vehicle and descend into 
the water from a dirt track on the side. The crush of curious bystanders grew 
so intense now, that I felt myself being groped. All eyes were on the polluted 
waters of the river, known as Mula-Mutha, when the firemen emerged with 
the body of a young woman and laid her out on the sidewalk, shooing the 
crowds away. She appeared to be in her early twenties and was dressed in a 
green salwar-kameez. She wore gold earrings and her nose had a silver nose 
pin. 

Take them off; I wanted to tell the fire brigade guys, before they are torn 



off her body by taporees. The pandemonium got to people in their cars, and 
soon there was a traffic jam on the bridge, caused by cars and bikes that 
indiscriminately pulled up to the side to view the tamasha. Horns blared. 

In time, policemen in khaki joined the fire fighters and used their batons to 
scare away the crowd. “Jao,” they yelled. People ran helter- skelter, and I was 
afraid there would be a stampede. No one knew if the girl was alive or dead, 
till someone from the crowd, calling himself a doctor, stepped forward to feel 
her pulse. I thought it was the duty of the firemen, and of the police, to call 
for an ambulance and rush the girl to hospital. But this they did not do, 
believing the quack doctor who declared her dead. 

♦ ♦♦ 

The policemen examined the girl’s belongings found in her kameez 
pocket. There was a small purse with small change, and a letter. 

“Suicide note,” one of the cops announced, unfolding the wet letter, and 
everyone surrounded him to read it. My curiosity was aroused to such an 
extent, that I flashed my bogus press card in order to get a chance to view the 
letter. After all. I’d never seen a suicide note in my life. 

“Reporter?” the policemen obsequiously asked me, as I showed them the 
press card. 

“Haanji,” I replied. “From Daily Express newspaper. May I see the 
letter?” 

“Okay,” said the policemen, “but hold it with your handkerchief, so that 
you don’t put your fingerprints on it.” 

I held the letter between thumb and forefinger and tried to make sense of 
the poor girl’s illegible scrawl, written with a ballpoint pen. I couldn’t 
decipher all of it, but the following words in the Devnagiri script were clear 
enough: 

“They have destroyed my life. They should be sent to the gallows”. 

I was pondering over the contents of the intriguing letter, wondering who 
the unfortunate girl referred to, when an ambulance abruptly arrived. The girl 
was put on a stretcher and driven away in the ambulance. The crowd 
dispersed. The fire engine and the police van started up and left. Within a few 
minutes, normalcy returned to the bridge. It seemed as if nothing at all had 


happened. I remembered I was headed to the mess for my afternoon meal 
when the commotion on the bridge distracted me. But now I was in no mood 
to eat. 

♦ ♦♦ 

It all started when Sheetal met Ranvir in college. No, they weren’t 
classmates, for while Sheetal was a bona-fide student of the reputed 
institution, known as Peshwa College, doing her B.Com, Ranvir was a 
dropout who hung around at the gates. Ranvir’s one-point programme was to 
coerce all the girls who came to the college to hop into bed with him. In this 
he was assisted by his cronies, jackals from a nearby slum, who were not as 
dapper as him, and so had very little chance with the girls. Ranvir got all the 
attention of the chicks because he was light complexioned and tall, and 
groomed his hair well with copious quantities of styling gel. Gora chikna, 
some of the girls nicknamed him, as he strutted about in check shirts and 
jeans, and ‘branded’ sports shoes which he picked up at Fashion Street. 

Ranvir surreptitiously got hold of Sheetal’s mobile number and text 
messaged her one day, asking for a date. Unlike the other girls of Peshwa 
College, Sheetal dressed not in T-shirts and jeans, but in saris and Punjabi 
suits, besides wearing her hair long. This, to Ranvir, made her a true 
‘Bharatiya Nari’. 

“The ones who wear Western outfits are whores,” Ranvir told his 
chamchas. His lower middle-class upbringing in the city coupled with the 
nature of his father’s job—a lower division clerk in a government office— 
could be the reason behind his views. 

The moustached watchmen of Peshwa College drove Ranvir and his 
friends away from the gates whenever they saw them, but the boys 
reassembled there when the watchmen were gone. Since they neither studied 
nor worked, they had all the time in the world to while away, arriving at the 
college at eight in the morning, and leaving only after the last class at five in 
the evening. 

Sheetal ignored Ranvir’s text message and deleted it from her inbox. But 
he continued messaging her, wishing he could massage her. “Never say die,” 
he told his yaars. It was not as though Sheetal, who came from a background 
similar to Ranvir’s (her father was a high school teacher), was averse to 
having boyfriends. She wanted someone from the college, a student like 


herself for a mate, and not some roadside Romeo. As for the college boys, 
they found Sheetal and her ways too insipid when compared to the T-shirt 
and jean clad girls. “Behenji,” some of them teased her. 

It was time for the college social. Sheetal had set her eyes on an Anglo- 
Indian bloke with golden-brown hair to partner her at the social. But he 
rebuffed her, calling her a Plain Jane. Sheetal, smarting under the insult 
approached Ranvir on the rebound. Though he wasn’t a student of the 
college, she obtained a fake identity card and smuggled him to the social, 
held at Blue Lagoon hotel. 

As they shook a leg to deafening music in the psychedelic lighting of the 
dance floor, and drinks were served, Sheetal saw Ranvir as hotter than most 
boys in her class, who though good at studies seemed out of place in the 
wicked surroundings of the Blue Lagoon. It was precisely at that moment, as 
they gyrated on the dance floor and their bodies touched, and some girls 
jealously watched, that Sheetal developed a soft corner for Ranvir. So what if 
he was a dropout? At least he was a graceful dancer. 

Making hay while the sun shone, Sheetal agreed to meet Ranvir at a 
friend’s flat the next day. His (borrowed) Karizma bike, on which he dropped 
her home after the social, greatly impressed her. 

The friend’s flat turned out to be no more than a makeshift dig in a 
building under construction, with cement and iron rods strewn all around. 
Stray dogs barked about. Ranvir met Sheetal at a tea-shack close by, and her 
vertigo notwithstanding, they climbed a flight of stairs without walls to the 
second floor. Once inside the flat they undressed, and Sheetal recalled the 
electric feeling she had in Ranvir’s arms on the Blue Lagoon dance floor. 

The doorbell unexpectedly rang. Sheetal could tell from the sly look on 
Ranvir’s face that he knew who it was. Despite her vehement protests, as she 
covered herself with a towel that she had brought along, Ranvir opened the 
door while still naked and welcomed four of his accomplices. 

“These guys are my friends, and we’ve sworn to share whatever we have,” 
Ranvir audaciously told Sheetal, emptying a sachet of gutkha into his mouth. 

Sheetal panicked. Ranvir’s buddies were so hideous to look at, short 
where he was tall, dark where he was fair, with smelly bodies that had never 
known talcum powder or deodorant, and facial features that would shame an 



orangutan, that in order to escape their clutches she dodged them all over the 
tiny flat. 

“Pimp,” Sheetal abused Ranvir in a hoarse voice, and her plight made him 
guffaw. 

Minutes later, the boys ambushed Sheetal in the balcony where, 
overpowering her, they gagged her with a handkerchief to suppress her 
screams. Braving her scratches, they ripped off her panties and attempted to 
have an orgy, as Ranvir penetrated her and the others squeezed her melon¬ 
shaped breasts. When Ranvir climaxed, his friends took their turn to penetrate 
her. The air smelt of spunk. 

Then, afraid all at once of the repercussions of their act, the boys hauled 
Sheetal up as she lay unconscious on the floor, and, tossing her, flung her off 
the very balcony on which they’d ravaged her, not wanting her to live to tell 
her tale. But Sheetal did not die—a second floor fall does not guarantee 
death, and what’s more, she landed on a pile of cement. She ended up in 
hospital with a fractured spine, fractured knees and a severely bleeding 
vagina. 

Next morning’s newspapers saw her story on the front page. 

Ranvir and his friends found themselves in custody. Initially, they resisted 
their arrest, arguing facetiously that they did not rape Sheetal; that she 
jumped off the balcony in self-defence. 

“The presence of my friends scared her,” Ranvir said in camera to 
Inspector Kamble of the Crime Branch who was assigned the case, “and she 
jumped out before I could go to her rescue.” 

But Ranvir’s version of the story was disproved by medical tests carried 
out on Sheetal. The boys were asked to collect their semen in small bottles 
provided to them, and when the semen was analyzed by forensic experts in 
their lab, it matched the semen found in Sheetal’s body. They were thus held 
as undertrials. 

While Sheetal was still in hospital. Inspector Kamble visited her one 
bedroom flat close to the river to persuade her father to file a writ petition in 
the High Court. Her father, Mr. Jadhav, almost shut the door on the 
Inspector’s face, and allowed him inside only when his wife intervened from 
the kitchen. The father’s reticence told Inspector Kamble that he did not wish 



to add fuel to the fire by going to court. 

“Our daughter has already brought us enough shame,” Mr. Jadhav said to 
Inspector Kamble, as he got up to leave without drinking the water Mrs. 
Jadhav served him in a steel tumbler. “It is best that you leave us alone.” 

Mrs. Jadhav seemed to disagree with his view, as her agitated facial 
expressions indicated. 

Inspector Kamble surveyed their living room. It was dominated by an iron 
folding cot with a mosquito net at one end, and two steel cupboards at the 
other. A small television set sat in the corner, and on one of the channels a 
Marathi serial blared. 

“Aho,” Mrs. Jadhav reprimanded her husband after Inspector Kamble left, 
but he raised his hand to indicate that he did not wish to discuss the matter. 
The next day, however, Mr. Jadhav went to the police station himself and 
told Inspector Kamble that he was ready to file a suit. 

“Good,” Inspector Kamble said, and they busied themselves with the 
paperwork. 

Sheetal spent over a month in hospital. Her recovery was gradual, as she 
graduated from walking on crutches, to riding a wheel chair, to using a 
walker, till finally she could walk on her legs with a slight limp. Her father, 
whom she dearly loved, stopped talking to her. If he had to say anything to 
her, he spoke to his wife, who in turn spoke to Sheetal. When Sheetal cooked 
the food, her father refused to touch it. If she entered a room in which he was 
present, he left it at once. 

Sheetal wept. Her semester exams were fast approaching, but she could 
hardly concentrate on her studies. Her father’s harsh words echoed in her 
mind. 

“If she died when those fellows threw her off that building,” he often said 
to her mother in her hearing, “we would at least be spared the humiliation.” 

Mrs. Jadhav shushed her husband whenever he had these outbursts. But he 
ranted like a madman. 

Sheetal held herself responsible for betraying her father, who took to 
excessive smoking, and was overcome by guilt. She observed that unlike 
before, her father hardly left the house now to hobnob with his friends, or go 



on outings with them. Nor did his friends visit him. Even their relatives 
seemed to shun them. Depression seized Mr. Jadhav, and Sheetal thought of 
consulting psychiatrists who could prescribe a course of medicines. 

You must die, Sheetal frequently imagined her father saying to her in his 
booming voice. His taunts were much more damaging to her psyche than the 
sexual abuse of Ranvir and his associates. Sometimes, she wondered if she 
could ask him to kill her in the name of honour. 

“This is the twenty-first century,” Sheetal’s classmates, including the 
Anglo-Indian with golden-brown hair, reminded her in college, in a bid to 
draw her out of her melancholia. “You can’t take no shit.” Some of them 
offered to introduce her to an NGO in the city that fought for women’s rights. 
All Sheetal could hear, however, were her father’s words. You must die. 

The High Court admitted Mr. Jadhav’s writ petition. Every month he took 
the train from Pune to Bombay along with his lawyer Mr. More, introduced 
to him by Inspector Kamble, to attend hearings. They would arrive in 
Bombay at 10 o’clock sharp, take a taxi to the court, and leave for Pune after 
the hearing by the 5 pm Express train. Each visit to the court made Mr. 
Jadhav reclusive. He stopped going to school, applying for long leave on 
medical grounds. He kept his wife and daughter in the dark about the case, 
fibbing that his job took him to Mantralaya every month, for which he even 
bought a railway pass. Accustomed to the silence which comes with being an 
Indian housewife, Mrs. Jadhav accepted her husband’s explanation and on 
her part kept providing him the typical Maharashtrian packed lunch for the 
journey, consisting of the usual “poli and bhaji”. 

Mr. Jadhav kept a low profile at the hearings, incurring his lawyer’s 
displeasure. The bench observed that he lacked the aggression of a father 
whose only daughter had been violated. This made them wonder if he was 
hiding something vital. 

“Yes,” he wryly said to Mr. More on the train back to Pune. “The talk of 
the town is that my daughter was a slut. Can I say so to the judges? In fact, I 
should have raped her myself.” 

Meanwhile, Sheetal had more or less made up her mind to call it quits. 
Everyday, she voraciously read the crime columns of all the newspapers, both 
in Marathi and English. They were full of stories of women who ended their 



lives, because life proved too much for them. What Sheetal morbidly 
devoured was the ways they had employed to put an end to their suffering. 
Almost all of them chose violent means, either throwing themselves before 
speeding trains, or jumping from the roofs of high-rise buildings, which had 
suddenly made their appearance in the city. Some hung themselves from 
ceiling fans, while others set fire to their saris in the kitchen. Few opted for 
the gentler means of courting death, say by consuming an excess of sleeping 
pills. This, thought Sheetal, was because swallowing a bottle of sleeping pills 
was no foolproof way to die. Nor could sleeping pills be obtained off the 
shelf at a drugstore, without a doctor’s prescription. 

Ranvir and his accomplices had barely spent six months as undertrials at 
the Yerwada jail, when the former’s father visited Mr. Jadhav at his home 
one afternoon. Mrs. Jadhav was out that day; Sheetal and she had gone to 
pray at the holy shrine of Sai Baba in Shirdi. 

“What has happened has happened,” Ranvir’s old man, Mr. Surve, said to 
Mr. Jadhav, as he placed a wad of currency notes on the cot. Mr. Jadhav 
observed that the bundles were made up of hundred as well as five-hundred 
rupee notes. 

“My son is my only means of support in my old age,” Mr. Surve ruefully 
continued. “You must withdraw your case to facilitate his release. I promise 
you, he will never bother you and your family again.” 

Mr. Jadhav remained silent. Since his wife was away, he couldn’t offer 
Mr. Surve a cup of tea. However, he went to the kitchen himself to fetch his 
guest a glass of water. 

There was an awkward silence between the two men. When, after a few 
minutes, Mr. Surve rose to leave, Mr. Jadhav did not tell him to take his 
money back. 

What Sheetal got, as she paid obeisance to Sai Baba in Shirdi, was the 
intuition that it was the elements that ultimately embraced a woman. When 
women jumped off buildings, it was the earth that received them, as it did 
Sita. When they poured kerosene on themselves in the kitchen and lit a 
match, it was fire. She would opt for water. The river, that some regarded as 
sacred, was close enough to her house. She would leap into it, and allow 
herself, like Lord Ganesh at visarjan, to sink to the riverbed. Sheetal had no 



knowledge of the pact her father had entered into with her tormentor’s parent. 
So it was nothing but pure coincidence, the kind one witnesses in films, that 
the day she drowned in the river was also the day when Ranvir and his 
friends were released from prison. Sheetal’s last words, when the water 
entered her nostrils and choked her, were: “I love you daddy.” It took her 
some effort to stop herself from involuntarily making all the strokes, 
breaststroke and all, that her swimming instructor had taught her when she 
was ten. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Unable to sleep that night, I went to the police station early next morning 
to inquire if they’d investigated who the dead girl was. 

“Yes,” the policemen at the thana told me, suspicion writ large on their 
faces. “Her name was Miss Sheetal Jadhav.” 

“May I have her address?” 

Naturally, the policemen were reluctant to give me the address. But when 
I produced my bogus press card, it did the trick again. 

“Are you crime reporter?” one of them asked me, winking at his 
colleague. 

“That’s right,” I lied. “From Daily Express newspaper.” 

The man not only gave me Sheetal’s address, he told me her whole story. 

Sheetal’s flat did not resemble a house in which a death had taken place 
just twenty-four hours ago. There were no mourners in sight, and no one 
wailed. I kept ringing the doorbell for a good ten minutes before the door was 
opened. 

“Yes?” said the middle-aged lady who stood before me with swollen eyes 
and disheveled hair. I gathered she was Sheetal’s mother. 

“I am Sheetal’s friend,” I said. “My name is Revathy.” 

The distraught lady let me in, hugged me, and burst into tears. 

“Would you believe he did not even give her a decent funeral?” she 
sobbed. “Merely told the police and the hospital authorities to dispose off the 
body.” 


I knew at once that Mrs. Jadhav referred to her husband. He seemed 
nowhere in sight. 

“Where is he?” I asked after a while. 

“He has gone to Bombay and won’t be back for three days.” Mrs. Jadhav 
brought me a glass of water. 

I’m glad you came,” she said, as I took small sips of the water and she 
dried her tears. “I need someone to talk to, or I’ll grow mad.” 

“I’ll be here whenever you need me,” I comforted the lady, feeling bonded 
to her. “Don’t forget I’m a woman too.” 

“My husband is the culprit,” Mrs. Jadhav said with rancour in her voice. 
“He too should have been sent to jail along with those bastards.” 

My instincts told me it was hard for a middle class Indian housewife to 
speak thus about her pati parmeshwar. It proved the extent of her wrath. 

“Why did my daughter resist her gang rape?” Mrs. Jadhav continued, 
shocking me with her words that came like bullets. “She should have allowed 
each one of those guys to fuck her, enjoying every moment, and then cleaned 
up and left. Everyone would be happy, and no one would have known. If she 
conceived, she could always abort the child. Or take those I-pills, advertised 
on TV, within 72 hours.” 

I was too stunned for speech. Sensing my discomfiture, the lady broke the 
silence herself by letting me know that while most mothers pined for sons, 
she had always wanted a daughter. God fulfilled her wish, only to show her 
this day. 

Mrs. Jadhav went to the kitchen and brought me a cup of oversweet tea. 

“Thanks,” I said, taking the cup from her quivering hands. “You shouldn’t 
have taken the trouble.” 

At this she began to weep again. Then, wiping her tears and blowing her 
nose into her sari, she said: 

“Lord Ram trusted that dirty dhobi more than he did his wife Sita. The 
men of today are no different. My husband was on the side of those creepy 
boys and their fathers. He was not on the side of our baby.” 



“I know,” I said, and debated with myself whether to tell her there were 
rumours that the enemy had bribed him to withdraw the case. Finally, of 
course, I did not tell her. It seemed, however, that Mrs. Jadhav already knew. 
Perhaps that is why she said: “If my husband was so humiliated by Sheetal’s 
rape, it is he who should have jumped into the river and killed himself. I 
would have been better off as a widow.” 

I had an epiphany: Mrs. Jadhav did not love her husband. The thought that 
she would have to spend the rest of her life with him in a house without 
Sheetal gave me goose bumps. I felt my blood boiling, and was amazed at my 
guts when I said to her: 

“Walk out on him. Come and live with me.” 

My words were wrongly timed, for they gave Mrs. Jadhav convulsions. I 
stroked her back and went to the kitchen to bring her a glass of water. I 
noticed a framed photograph of Sheetal in the kitchen, placed on top of the 
refrigerator. It was taken when she was in school. She looked cute in a red 
dress. 

“I will come with you,” Mrs. Jadhav said to me when I returned to the 
living room. This time my hands trembled as I handed her the water. “But 
you must let me go when the river beckons me. The river will always have 
enough water for us women. It is our last refuge.” 

I did not have the nerve to tell Mrs. Jadhav to be strong, to stand up for 
her rights, and do justice to Sheetal who wanted her rapists to be sent to the 
gallows, while they roamed the streets free, looking for their next victim. My 
feminism evaporated in a jiffy in the presence of this real woman who had 
been through so much. I suddenly felt the need for the mother I had never 
known, since my father and she had divorced when I was little. I had then 
spent my entire life living in hostels, eating off messes. I became a loner. 

“Come,” Mrs. Jadhav said, and led me by the hand to the bedroom to 
show me Sheetal’s things. Her clothes. Her collection of dolls. Her books. 
Her I-pod and mobile phone. 

“What will I do with these things now?” she asked, and began to cry for 
the umpteenth time. I soothed her, though I’m no good at consoling people. 

The clock ticked. I was still in Mrs. Jadhav’s house when darkness 
descended, and she made my bed on the iron folding cot in the living room. 



81 Manikarnika Ghat 


A month after Yogesh disappeared from his flat in Bombay, a fisherman 
found his driving license floating in a river in the Sunderbans. He handed 
it over to khaki-uniformed guards who patrolled the backwaters in 
mechanized boats, ever in search of poachers and illegal Bangladeshi 
immigrants. The guards in turn gave the driving license to the Canning Police 
who were intrigued by its discovery, for no tourist death had been reported in 
the Sunderbans recently. A few days later, news of the license reached the 
cops in metropolitan Calcutta—they had been given a missing person’s list 
by their colleagues in Bombay, in which Yogesh’s name figured. 

On obtaining information about Yogesh’s license from the Calcutta 
Police, Inspector Shirke, attached to the Saki Naka Police Station, Andheri 
East, Bombay, summoned Sanjay. Sanjay, one of Yogesh’s very few friends, 
had filed an F.I.R. at the Saki Naka Police Station after a hundred calls to 
Yogesh on his mobile phone remained unanswered. Fearing the worst, Sanjay 
then took an auto-rickshaw to Yogesh’s flat at Samarth Apartments, Saki 
Naka, where he frantically rang the doorbell. But the door never opened. 

“Did Yogesh ever go to the Sunderbans?” Inspector Shirke asked Sanjay, 
whose gait and dark-framed spectacles reminded him of one of his school 
teachers. He found the question odd, till Inspector Shirke told him about the 
driving license. This intrigued him all the more. 

“Yogesh wasn’t the travelling type. Sir,” Sanjay told the inspector, 
frowning. “He knew very little about upcountry India. I don’t think he even 
knew where the Sunderbans are.” The police returned to Yogesh’s 1 BHK 
flat in Samarth Apartments with Sanjay. They had broken into it as soon as 
Sanjay had filed the F.I.R. Everything seemed in order, though the sheets on 
the fold-out double bed in the bedroom seemed a bit ruffled, and a pillow was 
on the floor. But nothing, either in the bedroom, or in the hall with a 32 inch 
FED TV and a cane sofa set, or the kitchen with a large microwave oven, 
indicated that Yogesh was preparing for a journey. His wardrobe, which they 
yanked open, contained all his shirts, trousers, vests, briefs and ties, implying 



there was no packing done to go somewhere. A bunch of keys hung from a 
key-rack on the wall, and these included Yogesh’s house keys and car keys. 
Then, prying open the lid of the trash can, Inspector Shirke found, among the 
soggy tea-bags thrust into the can, a few used condoms. He told his man to 
collect these in a plastic carry bag lying around, and send them for forensic 
tests. 

Suddenly, Inspector Shirke slapped Sanjay. The constable who 
accompanied him to Yogesh’s flat stood attentively by. Sanjay, slender of 
build, almost lost his balance and fell. The slap, coming as it did without 
warning, jolted him. Inspector Shirke’s bushy moustache made him look 
demonic. 

“You are lying,” Inspector Shirke accused Sanjay in a gruff voice. “You 
know what happened to your friend, but are pretending not to know.” 

“Sir, I swear I don’t know anything,” Sanjay feebly said, bunching his 
fingers and putting them on his throat in a gesture indicating a promise. He 
knew he did not sound convincing. But how was he to convince seasoned 
policemen who were assuming he was guilty? 

The policemen left the flat with Sanjay, locking it up with their own 
padlock. He was relieved that they did not order him to accompany them to 
the police station in their jeep. 

“If we come to know you have been lying to us,” Inspector Shirke warned 
Sanjay, as his constable Bhalerao started their Bolero, “you are finished. 
Therefore, if you know anything, it is better you tell us now.” 

The Bolero sped off, the traffic notwithstanding. 

Mr. Mangharam was the secretary of Samarth Co-operative Housing 
Society Ltd. He ran a store outside Andheri railway station called 49 & 99— 
everything in the store cost either Rs. 49 or Rs. 99, be it a flower vase or a 
photo frame or a wall clock. Inspector Shirke met Mr. Mangharam in a 
garage that served as the secretary’s office at Samarth Apartments, to ask him 
what he knew about Yogesh. 

“Wo LB tha,” Mr. Mangharam, whose paunch made him look nine 
months pregnant, replied in Hindi, and Inspector Shirke knew what he meant. 

Mr. Mangharam proceeded to tell the inspector that Yogesh, who lived 



alone, never spoke to his neighbours. They did not speak to him either, 
because while all of them were flat owners, he was a mere tenant. The flat he 
had rented belonged to one Mr. Peerbhoy, the only Muslim in the building, 
who lived in Doha, Qatar. The residents were happy that Mr. Peerbhoy, a 
Mussalmaan who ate beef, did not stay in the building. But, as if to take his 
revenge, Mr. Peerbhoy had saddled them with a tenant who was a chakka. 

“How did you know he was chakka?” Inspector Shirke asked Mr. 
Mangharam. 

“Shady-looking men, all taporee types wearing earrings and jewellery, 
would ring his doorbell at all times of the night,” Mr. Mangharam said, “and 
we knew they went there for sex. If they saw us in the stairs or the lift, they 
hid. Sometimes, there were hijras in his flat. Our wives and children were 
scared.” 

“Why didn’t the watchman stop these guys from entering?” 

“Sahib,” Mr. Mangharam began and poured all his woes as secretary of 
the building before the inspector, as if the latter was a lawyer. He had pan- 
stained teeth, and the last two buttons of his shirt had come undone because 
of his tummy. What Mr. Mangharam said, of course, wasn’t peculiar to 
Samarth Apartments, but applied to half of Bombay’s un-cooperative housing 
societies. Thus, Mr. Mangharam told Inspector Shirke that their building had 
no watchman, because when some residents caught the watchman sleeping at 
night instead of blowing his whistle and keeping vigil, they refused to 
contribute towards his salary. So the watchman was sacked. Nor did the 
building have CCTV cameras, for though there was talk of installing them at 
every management committee meeting, no one was ready to do the dirty work 
of buying them and setting them up. Each one pretended to be busier than the 
Prime Minister, while the building languished. In the bargain, outsiders could 
come and go as they pleased, no questions asked. 

Mr. Mangharam also told Inspector Shirke that most members were 
against spending money on the building because they wanted to redevelop it. 
If the building could be pulled down, and a dazzling high- rise built in its 
place, with all the latest amenities that would come to them for free, what was 
the point in shelling down cash to refurbish it? 

“Did a letter of complaint reach Mr. Peerbhoy in Doha?” asked the 



inspector, bringing the subject back to Yogesh. 

“Yes, sahib,” Mr. Mangharam replied, “but he never bothered to reply. He 
liked to harass us.” His bald pate glistened. 

Inspector Shirke summoned Sanjay to the police station again and closely 
observed him as he entered his office. His walk was coquettish. His had a 
shrill voice and his intonations were feminine. These mannerisms led the 
inspector to conclude that, like Yogesh, Sanjay too was gay. A new angle 
regarding Yogesh’s disappearance now emerged in his mind. Inspector 
Shirke went up to Sanjay and slapped him. This time the slap was so hard, 
that his glasses fell off. Tears came to his eyes, and soon the tears led to full- 
fledged sobs. 

“You scoundrel,” said the inspector. “I told you not to hide anything from 
me, but you did.” 

“No sir,” said Sanjay, the tears streaming down his face. 

“What do you mean, no? You did not tell me your friend was a 
homosexual.” 

Sanjay panicked. This was something he never wanted to come up. He 
realized he was trapped. It was best not to deny the inspector’s allegations, 
but to plainly tell him the truth. Both ways, of course, he stood to lose. If he 
denied that Yogesh was gay, he would be beaten black and blue till he 
admitted it. If he confessed Yogesh and he were gay, he could invite arrest. 

“Yes, sir, Yogesh was a homosexual,” Sanjay nervously told the inspector. 
Then his voice fell further, as he said, “And so am I. But we weren’t partners. 
I did not live with Yogesh. I live with my parents in Kandivli West.” 

“That’s better,” quipped the inspector. “Now tell me, was Yogesh 
employed?” 

“Yeah, he worked as an insurance agent with a private firm.” 

“Tell me all that you know about Yogesh’s lifestyle.” 

Sanjay hesitated, as he said: “He regularly logged on to gay internet sites 
like Grinder. But he preferred it the old-fashioned way, picking up guys from 
parks and railway station toilets and taking them to his flat for sex. Boys who 
lived in chawls and slums were his favourite. He hit on them because he 



found them romantic.” 


“Do you have the names and numbers of these chaps?” asked the 
inspector. 

“Of some of them,” Sanjay replied, blowing his nose. “Yogesh passed on 
their numbers to me.” 

“So who was the last of these guys who visited him?” 

“His name was Pankaj. I knew, because I invited Yogesh for a movie that 
day, but he said he couldn’t make it as Pankaj was coming to his place. He 
disappeared after that.” 

To confirm that, as Sanjay claimed, Yogesh and he were not partners. 
Inspector Shirke accompanied him to his flat at Kandivli West, where he met 
his father, mother, sister and brother. If a group photo was taken of the five of 
them, they would have looked like a docile middle-class Maharashtrian 
family who did not wish to take panga with the world. Sanjay showed the 
inspector his room with his personal belongings, like a desktop computer and 
a guitar, which established that he lived at home with his family. Sanjay was 
terrified that the inspector would tell his folks he was gay—this was 
something that he had no intention of letting them know. But the inspector 
said nothing. When his parents asked him why the police had come to their 
house, Sanjay told them that he had applied for a passport and the cops were 
there to verify his address. 

When Inspector Shirke dialled Pankaj’s number texted to him by Sanjay, 
his phone was switched off. He tried the number continuously for three days 
in a row, but each time it was the same story. Once or twice the phone came 
to life, but a voice informed the caller that the person he was trying to reach 
was out of coverage area. Then the phone was switched off again. 

As an official of the Crime Branch, Inspector Shirke had free access to 
confidential information about any customer, possessed by a mobile network 
service provider. He took the help of his juniors to find out who the service 
provider was in this case. He obtained Pankaj’s address from the service 
provider, and tracked him down to his slum colony in Jogeshwari. It was 
called Siddharth Nagar. The policemen wended their way through narrow 
lanes with overflowing drains that smelt so bad they had to cover their noses. 
Rats scampered about even though it was daytime. The shanties had no 



numbers, and it was a while before the policemen reached the cluster of 
homes where Pankaj lived, accosting residents to make inquiries. 

“Pankaj kon ahe?” Inspector Shirke asked in Marathi, and his friends 
pointed out to him. The boys were playing cards when the cops arrived. Like 
the others in the group, Pankaj was dressed in T-shirt and shorts, displaying 
hairy legs. He smoked a cigarette, while empty beer cans and cigarette packs 
lay strewn all around. Inspector Shirke disrupted the game of cards with a 
kick, held Pankaj by the collar and slapped him once, twice, thrice, before his 
men dragged him away to their jeep. It all happened so swiftly that the 
residents of the slum colony were stunned, though they were used to visits by 
the police every day. An old woman came wailing towards the jeep, but it 
drove off before she could reach it. 

At the police station, Pankaj vehemently denied that he knew Yogesh. His 
biceps indicated that he worked out at the local gym every morning. The only 
job that seemed to suit him was that of a hustler or bouncer, if not a 
downright sharp-shooter. He was such a hunk that any gay man would risk 
sleeping with him. Despite the hazards, thought Inspector Shirke, he was 
every gay man’s fantasy. Sanjay was brought to identify Pankaj, but the latter 
denied that he knew Sanjay either. Then he said that he wasn’t in Bombay 
when (as the police said) Yogesh went missing from his flat. To prove this, 
he took out two highly crumpled train tickets from his purse and showed 
them to the inspector. 

Inspector Shirke scrutinized the tickets. One was a sleeper ticket from 
Bombay to Varanasi by the Mahanagari Express that left Bombay on 1 
January. The other was a sleeper ticket from Varanasi to Bombay by the 
Kamayani Express that left Varanasi on 31 January. The age and sex on the 
tickets matched Pankaj’s. 

There were ticket examiner’s markings on both the tickets. 

“Why did you go to Varanasi?” Inspector Shirke asked Pankaj, handing 
over the tickets to his men. 

He explained that he was a native of Uttar Pradesh who had come to 
Bombay to look for work. His home town was Ghazipur, which was a two- 
hour bus journey from Varanasi. Since his childhood, he frequented the ghats 
at Varanasi for a dip in the Ganga. It gave him peace. But his real reason for 



going there was to see his father who was sick. 

Inspector Shirke ordered his men to book tatkal train tickets to Varanasi 
where they would take Pankaj as part of their investigations. 

♦ ♦♦ 

“Wapas aya?” said some men to Pankaj on seeing him on the river front in 
Varanasi in the company of policemen. The police immediately detained the 
men and asked them how they knew Pankaj. They said they belonged to a 
community that cremated dead bodies at Manikarnika Ghat. 

“He came here to cremate his father,” one of them with matted hair and 
dirty white clothes told Inspector Shirke. “But he picked up a fight with us, 
not wanting to await his turn in the queue. So what if he was a tagda? When 
we finally accepted his father’s body for cremation, he disappeared soon after 
the pyre was lit; not waiting till the burning was complete, as is the custom. 
Nor did he pay us for our services. This made us angry. We tossed the 
father’s unburnt body into the river and cursed that his atma hover on earth. 
That afternoon there was heavy rain.” 

Inspector Shirke and his posse of policemen marched to Manikarnika Ghat 
at the far end of the river bank with Pankaj in tow. There was a line-up of 
biers that extended from the banks of the Ganga all the way up the steps into 
the narrow lane, surrounded by houses and shops, which led to the main road. 
Gold cloth and flowers were strewn everywhere, goats and cows contentedly 
nibbling at them. Much vigil was required by our cops to make sure they did 
not step on the warm cow dung copiously scattered on the ground. Dogs 
sniffed at the smouldering bodies, looking for pieces of flesh and bone. Logs 
of wood lay piled up on the sides. There were men present whose job it was 
to fling the remains of the dead bodies into the water with bamboo sticks. 
Foreigners peered at the burning bodies from the verandahs of soot-black 
buildings on the river bank, clicking photographs. 

Inspector Shirke held Pankaj by his hair. He howled in pain. This was 
followed by slaps that left purplish marks on his cheeks, as if he’d played 
holi. 

“So you came here to cremate your father, eh?” Inspector Shirke said. 

They took Pankaj to Ghazipur. Cycle-rickshaws dominated the narrow 
streets of Ghazipur, occasionally running over people’s toes. Pankaj’s 


brother, who tilled the soil, was at home when the police party arrived in the 
dusty town. His head was shaven. His wife stood behind him, her head 
covered in a ghoongat. 

“Did Pankaj come here for a month in January?” Inspector Shirke asked 
the brother, coming directly to the point. 

“Ji sarkar.” 

“And did your father die a fortnight ago?” 

“Ji haan saheb.” 

Back in Bombay, Inspector Shirke employed intense, third degree 
methods on Pankaj to find out the truth. Beams of high-intensity lights were 
flashed into Pankaj’s eyes that temporarily blinded him. He pierced the soft 
flesh under his finger nails with paper pins that drew blood and gave him 
excruciating pain. Green chillies were inserted into his rectum, making him 
howl in agony. (Momentarily, during his ordeal here, he recalled the 
pleasurable sensation he felt when Yogesh fucked him). Next, he was made 
to sit under a leaking tap that dripped water on his head, one drop at a time. 
His hands tied, itching powder was smeared all over his body. When the 
torture still did not yield results, Pankaj was taken to a maidan just behind the 
thana, where he was tied to a motorbike and dragged a distance. His T-shirt 
and jeans torn to shreds, he had deep cuts all over his face, arms and legs. 

Certain that he was going to die, Pankaj confessed. “I killed Yogesh,” he 
remorselessly said to Inspector Shirke. 

The inspector got his recording equipment ready. First aid was 
administered to Pankaj, and his statement recorded. He killed Yogesh, he 
said, because the latter buggered him. “We met at Juhu Beach where many 
gays assemble, and he pretended to urinate next to me. We got talking. ‘Jagah 
hai?’ I asked him, and he said yes. He gave me his address and asked me to 
come to his flat the next day. The deal was that I would fuck him, and he 
would pay me. And that is how it was between us for many weeks. But then 
one night, after we had drunk a lot, and smoked gaanja, Yogesh suddenly got 
on top of me and inserted his cock into my asshole. A few minutes later, I felt 
his semen being discharged into my asshole in spurts. Khatam. My mardangi 
was destroyed. I stopped getting an erection. I felt like a chakka. A randi. 
Only death could avenge the insult I suffered. I made up my mind. I would 



kill Yogesh.” 


Pankaj told the inspector that he was addicted to crime movies and crime 
thrillers on TV. He rarely ever missed them. He drew inspiration from them 
while planning Yogesh’s murder. In one Ram Gopal Verma film, based on a 
real-life incident, the culprit chopped the victim’s body to bits with a kitchen 
knife and took the pieces in plastic shopping bags to a dumping ground some 
distance away, where he planned to set them on fire. They would pass for the 
burning heaps of rubbish that lay all around, he thought. But his plan 
backfired. His cellphone rang just as he reached the area, disclosing his 
location to the police. That is how they cracked the case. 

On plotting Yogesh’s murder, Pankaj’s first step was to go to the railway 
station and book himself dummy train tickets to Varanasi and back, 
separating the two journeys by a month. He would bump Yogesh off 
sometime during the course of the month, and use the tickets to prove he 
wasn’t in town when the murder happened. He defaced the tickets with a ball 
pen, as do TTEs when they go around checking tickets of those who have 
actually travelled on a train. 

His next step was to call his brother in Ghazipur: “If the police ask if I was 
home for a month, say yes.” Two weeks later Pankaj phoned Yogesh. 

“Kya boss, apan ko bhool gaya kya?” he asked him. 

Yogesh fell for the bait. 

“Yaar, mai tera deewana hoon,” he said, and called Pankaj to his flat that 
very evening. 

Pankaj, normally late, arrived at Yogesh’s apartment with an oversized 
steel trunk promptly at 8 pm. “Going straight to the station from here to catch 
a train to my village,” he said, when Yogesh inquired about the trunk. “Got to 
bring back stuff from there and sell in Bombay”. 

Yogesh had no reason to disbelieve Pankaj. “I’ll miss you,” he told him. 
“Come back soon.” 

The two had drinks. They popped peanuts. They smoked. Then the 
lovemaking began. Yogesh became the top guy again, but Pankaj did not 
resist. Let him have fun one last time, he said to himself. Not that he did not 
enjoy being fucked! He sighed ecstatically as Yogesh fucked him, and kept 



saying, “aur deep ja.” When Yogesh ejaculated into his anus, Pankaj even 
said, “I love you.” 

All at once, Pankaj, erect, arose, took the very pillows on which they lay, 
and pressed them against Yogesh’s face. Yogesh, mistaking it for after play, 
kicked with his legs and flailed his arms in a vain bid to get the pillows off 
his face. But Pankaj was tougher than him. He steadfastly held the pillows to 
Yogesh’s face, knowing that eventually his breathing would stop. Yogesh, 
realizing with a fright that this was no after play, attempted to scream, but the 
weight of the fluffy pillows, Kurl Ons at that, drowned his voice. He 
struggled to keep alive. Take what you want from my house but spare my 
life, he wanted to say, but the words did not come out of his mouth. 

“He thought it was after play, because I crazily laughed as I smothered 
him,” Pankaj told the inspector. “I also tickled him in the ribs.” 

Yogesh passed out. 

Pankaj fucked Yogesh’s dead body. Twenty minutes later he sat astride 
Yogesh and masturbated, letting his cum trickle into Yogesh’s open mouth 
with his head tilted to the left. 

Pankaj switched off his cellphone. Pocketing Yogesh’s wallet and cell 
phone that lay on a side table, he stuffed his body into the giant- size trunk 
and hauled it out of the building. Hailing a yellow-and- black, kaali-peeli. 
Premier Padmini taxi, which allowed him to place the trunk in its spacious 
boot; he made for the railway station. 

“The trunk idea came to me from a news item I saw on Doordarshan,” 
Pankaj told Inspector Shirke. “A woman had been killed by her lover and her 
body abandoned in a trunk at Sandhurst Road station.” 

Pankaj reached CST station well in time for the Mahanagari Express that 
left after midnight. The taxi fare was Rs. 250. He thought of showing the taxi 
driver a knife and walking away without paying the fare, but then changed 
his mind, aware that this would attract the police. Buying an unreserved 
ticket to Varanasi, he called out to a coolie who refused to carry his trunk to 
the train because he wasn’t travelling air conditioned. “Two AC ya Three 
AC?” the coolie asked him, and when he said “Royal,” the coolie walked 
away, grumbling. Finally, Pankaj carried the trunk on his head. The second 
class compartment in which he travelled, packed to three times its capacity. 



was full of vagabonds like himself from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar with whom 
he developed an easy camaraderie. He placed his trunk near one of the toilets 
and allowed men to sit on it. He himself found a seat nearby. 

“I was not afraid that the body in the trunk would begin to stink and 
arouse suspicion,” he told Inspector Shirke, “as it was winter. But even if a 
slight smell came from the trunk, it merged with the dirty smells of the 
toilet.” 

The train pulled out of the station. But within minutes another station 
came. And then another. Dadar, Thane, Kalyan. Kasara, Igatpuri, Nasik. 
Manmad, Jalgaon, Bhusaval. Khandwa, Itarsi, Jabalpur. Allahabad. The train 
had so many halts; it seemed like a passenger rather than an express train. 
Hawkers stormed the compartment at every station, unperturbed that they 
trampled on people squatting in the gangway, making some of them squeal. 
They sold wada pav, sandwiches, samosas, chana-seng, wafers and tea, even 
at night. But most passengers seemed too poor to patronize them. A hawker 
spilled hot tea on a woman dozing on the floor. She woke with a start and 
called him his mother’s pimp. “Madar-bhadve,” she screamed. Some men 
around her sniggered, and she asked them to lick her cunt. 

Those by the door continued to sit on Pankaj’s trunk. A few of them 
drummed on it to the song Engine ki seed me mam bum dole. Probably 
because their compartment was next to the engine, and they constantly heard 
its whistle. “Isme kya hai?” the men asked each other, referring to the trunk, 
and one of them said “bomb”. There was laughter. 

After a cumbersome two-nights-and-one-day journey, during which the 
travellers made good with little food and less sleep, the cold making them 
shiver, the Mahanagari Express pulled into Varanasi station well before 
sunrise. It was on time for once, though it ran at bullock-cart speed. 

Pankaj hailed a cycle rickshaw, having some difficulty manoeuvring his 
trunk into it which now seemed heavier than before, and made for the ghats. 
A tout stalked him as the cycle rickshaw driver began pedalling, thrusting the 
visiting card of a cheap lodge into his hands. “Yahan best sexy ladki milegi,” 
he said, infuriating Pankaj so much, he raised a fist to strike him. It was a 
race against time, for he had to get to the ghats before the sky brightened. 

Choosing a spot on the river banks where there was no one at that early 



hour; Pankaj took Yogesh’s body out of the trunk and pushed the trunk into 
the water, watching it sink. He wrapped the body from head to toe in a white 
sheet that he brought along in the trunk, looking the bereaved family member 
who had come to cremate a loved one’s body; a familiar sight in Varanasi. 
Within minutes, he was surrounded by men who burned bodies for a living, 
hungry for business. They were vultures who swooped down on a body the 
moment they set eyes on it. They draped the body in flowers and carried it on 
a stretcher to Manikarnika Ghat. 

Pankaj disappeared as soon as the pyre was lit. He rushed back to 
Bombay. 

“So, it wasn’t your father’s funeral, after all, that took you to Manikarnika 
Ghat.” Inspector Shirke said. 

“My father died a few days before I committed the murder,” Pankaj 
replied. “My brother performed his last rites.” 

“But why did you go to Manikarnika Ghat to dispose off the body? You 
could have disposed it off at any crematorium here in Bombay.” 

“No sir. At other crematoriums they ask for a death certificate. But at 
Manikarnika Ghat they don’t.” 

Inspector Shirke asked Bhalerao (the driver of the Bolero) to find out if 
this was true. 

“Ho sahib,” Bhalerao nodded. Inspector Shirke took a pinch of his 
tobacco. 

Pankaj was arrested. Inspector Shirke called an urgent meeting of the 
residents of Samarth Apartments. It was attended by men, women and 
children who belonged to different parts of India, but were predominantly 
Hindu. Some mothers had babies in their arms. 

“A murder was committed in the building,” he admonished the residents, 
“and none of you knew. This is unbelievable.” There was a stupefied silence. 

“Today it was Yogesh, tomorrow it can be any of you,” he continued, 
alarming them further. “So what if he was just a tenant?” 

He went on to tell them that it was mandatory for housing societies in 
Bombay to install CCTV cameras and hire watchmen. “The police do not 



attend to complaints if these basic rules are not adhered to,” he warned them. 
Mr. Mangharam, the secretary, was told to inform Mr. Peerbhoy in Doha that 
a crime had been committed on his property. “Summon him to Bombay 
immediately,” the inspector ordered, fingering his moustache. 

“Yes, saheb,” Mr. Mangharam mumbled. Someone added that a long¬ 
distance call had already been made to Mr. Peerbhoy. 

How Yogesh’s driving license reached the Sunderbans remained a 
mystery. Inspector Shirke logged on to a host of internet sites that informed 
him that sometimes, unburned dead bodies, deposited into the Ganga at 
Varanasi, floated all the way to the Sunderbans. This, in spite of the fact, that 
a great distance separated the Sunderbans from Varanasi. Rainy days, the 
sites said, increased the possibility of such an occurrence, and Inspector 
Shirke recalled how the men at Manikarnika Ghat told him that it rained 
heavily when Pankaj brought Yogesh’s body there. It was all due to the 
currents in the river that flowed upstream at times, downstream at others. 

“In fact, the tigers of the Sunderbans have grown so accustomed to 
feeding on unburned corpses,” one site speculated, “that they have become 
man-eaters.” Another site contested the theory. “The Sunderbans tigers are 
man-eaters,” it said, “because they live in a swamp with no prey-base, and no 
way to mark their territories with their pugmarks, which are washed away by 
the water. This makes them aggressive and behaviourally different from the 
tigers of the central Indian plains.” A third site said: “Jim Corbett confined 
himself to the Kumaon and did not venture into the Suderbans because he 
knew he would have no luck with the man-eaters there. They would outsmart 
him.” 

Inspector Shirke was confused. So, was Yogesh’s body eaten by a tiger 
that ripped off his clothes, he wondered? Was that how they found his license 
floating in the water? He tried to imagine the tiger hacking away at pieces of 
flesh from Yogesh’s decomposed body, and chewing and crunching on the 
bones. His boss, an IPS officer from West Bengal with whom he discussed 
the case, a Mr. Chattopadhyay by name, suggested that he read a book called 
The Hungry Tide. “Terrific story,” he said. But Inspector Shirke brushed 
aside the advice, not being the reading kind. “I barely managed to graduate,” 
he told his boss, “or else I would have been in your shoes.” His boss was 
flattered. 



When Sanjay learned that Pankaj had killed Yogesh, he deleted all 
numbers passed on to him by the latter from his mobile phone. The next day 
he destroyed his old sim card and bought a new one. He seriously considered 
yielding to the pressure brought on him by his parents to get married to a nice 
Brahmin girl from their community and settle down. 



Section III Selected Stories 



9| One Day I Locked My Flat in Soul- 

City 


O ne day, when as usual I locked my flat in Bombay, Soul City, and 
stepped out into the street on which my building opens, a busy 
thoroughfare, I noticed a large crowd walking in a certain direction, west 
to east, and not having anything in particular to do and being left with not 
much of a choice given that the crowd was fairly multitudinous and surged on 
with a degree of aggression that prevented me from going anywhere else, I 
joined the swarm and began walking along to a destination I had no idea 
about and for reasons I was even unsurer still; as I walked, a profusion of 
thoughts passed through my mind, and when I analysed them, I discovered 
that most were concerned with arriving at an answer as to where the throngs 
were heading to; idle speculation that taxed my mind, but which I indulged in 
nevertheless because my curiosity was aroused — were they headed for a 
meeting in a public park in which a political big gun was to address them, or 
was it a film shoot in which the hero was involved in a song sequence with 
the heroine or may be another hero, or again, were there chances that a 
whopping fire had broken out somewhere, the ravages of which they wanted 
to see with their own eyes? Then another part of my mind intervened and 
ridiculed such foolish notions as meetings, shootings and fires, and rejecting 
these possibilities, put forward its own theory, which was that the people 
were walking simply because there were no taxis and buses to take them 
around; and suddenly becoming aware that there were indeed very few buses 
and taxis on the road, declared it was a Bandh, a day of protest against some 
incident or the other that threatened life in the city, like a riot or a bomb blast, 
fairly common occurrences now; and, the heat notwithstanding, I kept 
walking, jostled by the crowd which was increasing by the minute, and as I 
walked my arms swung and brushed against the bodies of strangers, mostly 
men, but also the occasional woman accompanying 
husband/brother/father/son, and sometimes struck at objectionable places 
such as hips, thighs and buttocks; but since this wasn’t deliberate but caused 



by the enormity of the numbers, no one said a thing, everyone quietly 
walked; to counter the tedium of this goalless trek, I began amusing myself 
by studying the bodily traits of the mob, little details like the inflections of a 
backbone, or the texture of a palm, or the fat spilling out at the waist, or the 
dirt trapped in the nails, and the results of this exercise were very illuminating 
because I discovered the essential ugliness of the human form, which, it 
seemed to me then, utterly lacked grace, the way it was made to trot about on 
two feet regardless of how ungainly it appeared to anyone who cared to view 
it with attention; by comparison, I thought certain species of animals such as 
the deer or the horse, known for their swiftness of foot, came across as 
superior; continuing with the pastime of scanning bodies, which were so 
close now as to give one the feeling of being draped in others, occasionally 
turning around to have a glimpse of even those behind me, I saw balding 
heads and cracking feet and hairy nostrils packed with snot, and much else 
besides; soon however, my sense of smell took over after a sort of battle with 
my sense of sight, in which the former, of course, emerged the winner; for, as 
an article recently published in The Times of India pointed out, smell 
penetrates the emotional side of our being far more effectively than sound or 
sight: the article, in fact, described olfaction as the oldest and most 
mysterious of our senses, and went on to remind us that it was the smell of 
Madeleine cake dipped in lukewarm tea that led Marcel Proust to write 
Remembrance of Things Past in seven sections! So what happened, in effect, 
was that instead of seeing all those around me, I began to get the myriad 
smells that emanated from them, attributable to their sweat, which on the 
basis of what I experienced I should like to divide into two categories, sweat 
that smells sweet and that which smells sour, and soon the collective sweat of 
the city, sweet and sour, continually inhaled, so intoxicated me that 
everything was a blur: this is what the writer of the article probably meant; 
but when the effects of the body odours wore off, very much as the effects of 
spirits do, and I found myself still walking with the rest and not caring any 
more about where we were going, I grew interested in them again, and 
noticed for the first time that many, irrespective of their sex, were holding 
hands, some firmly, others limply as if they were repelled by the idea of 
having to touch those they were, but doing it all the same; and this set me 
wondering why people hold hands when they are in crowds: is it really for 
fear of being separated from near and dear ones, or is it only an alibi for the 
pleasure they surreptitiously get by intertwining fingers? Once again my 



conclusions were that the people on the road before me could be put into two 
groups, those that exploited the body for pleasurable ends and those that were 
repulsed by it; soon I began to wonder to which of the two groups I belonged, 
and while my knowledge of the self, developed over the forty years of my 
existence clearly indicated towards the latter category, for I consider humans 
odious, I was surprised to find myself mischievously toying with the idea of 
slipping my own hand into someone’s that was as yet free; for although the 
person was a stranger to me and I to him (and I use the male pronoun only 
generically), there was little likelihood of his detecting who it was that 
actually held his hand, and with what intent, so dense were the crowds: what 
I mean is that there was so much of an abundance of limbs in that 
congregation, that it would surely take him a long time to figure out who it 
was, whodunit, and he would probably think it not worth the effort, and 
continue to walk as everyone was; of course my task would be facilitated by 
the fact that except for me, loner that I am, no one was walking solitarily but 
in twos, threes and fours, with companions whom I could impersonate; hold, 
say, A’s hand while he thought it was his friend B who held it, though in 
reality it was me, the stranger he didn’t know from Adam; I don’t know 
whether this act of mine could be construed as a sexual act, I should probably 
think not; but this much I know: in our city, the sheer proximity of people to 
each other, the closeness at which they sleep, eat and travel in buses and 
trains can incite desire that would have no place in saner circumstances: a 
perverse, unnatural desire; what’s happening in this account is that the 
workings of the mind are reflecting the workings of the feet - so as long as 
the narrative goes on, and I keep on recounting whatever happened on that 
inconsequential day, and offering interpretations, the assumption is I was 
walking, just walking without a clue, following the herd, not once opening 
my mouth to ask; but were there really no answers? Even the Universe 
doesn’t run like this; it usually provides hints to its manifold mysteries; the 
hints in this case were not with reference to so complex a question as where 
we were going (the future), but with reference to the simpler business of 
where we were (the present), and were supplied by the ramshackle buildings 
that lined both sides of the street, from the verandahs of which varieties of 
laundry hung, smelly undergarments with holes in them, and outer garments 
that scarcely concealed the truth within; so we were in a poor quarter of the 
city now, though we set out from the relatively affluent area in which I 
reside; as I scrutinized the wash that was left to dry on the balconies of the 



propped buildings, several of which were sure to come down during the next 
rains, I suddenly discovered, much to my embarrassment, that the rooftops 
were overflowing with people who were watching us make our historic trek, 
and I was certain that given the height of the buildings from which we were 
being observed, we must have looked like an earth-load of crawling vermin; I 
also discovered that many among the millions frequently broke away from 
the parent body of marchers, which had come to acquire a sort of a life of its 
own, an organic entity so to speak, and sneaked into side alleys to relieve 
themselves, mostly of urine; once again the fragrance that arose from the 
rubbish on the streets washed in the comprehensive urine of the city, invaded 
my nostrils and hypnotized me; I don’t know what I did under the effects of 
the spell; I guess I kept on walking like everyone else; but after a while (and I 
can’t say how long it was), when the smells lost their potency and their 
potential to manipulate my senses, I was jolted into action by a sudden and 
unexpected shove to my butt by someone from the crowd; regaining my 
balance, I looked at my wrist- watch: it was twelve-thirty which meant I had 
been walking for a good two hours! Serious doubts now overcame me: was it 
really a procession in which we were going, or was it merely men and women 
going about their daily chores that I mistook for a morcha with a mission? 
And if it was a morcha, why weren’t they shouting slogans and waving 
banners against rising prices or whatever? And if it wasn’t, why were they all 
walking in the same direction and not crisscrossing each other? But now my 
uncertainties were strengthened by the observation that the people to my 
immediate left and right perpetually seemed to change; had it been a morcha, 
the faces around me would have become familiar by now, maybe friendly as 
well; but this wasn’t the case; then the old conflict within me revived, and the 
part that put forward the meetings- and-shootings theory pooh-poohed the 
part that suggested it was a Bandh, pointing as evidence to the cars and buses 
that now freely moved about on the roads; and this other part, in self-defence 
called the former a fool, because it was clear there were no meetings or 
shootings either, and yet the people were walking; but now the tussle between 
the two parts of my mind took on a different turn, with the one insisting I 
open my mouth and ask someone what the scene was, and the other advising 
against it for fear of making a fool of myself, commenting incisively that 
even if it did give its consent, there would be no real communication, because 
I do not speak the language of the masses but only that of the classes; I 
suspect, however, that its real reason for preventing me from speaking was 



that it knew of my misanthropy, and was afraid I would give offence the 
moment I opened my mouth, even if it was only to seek information. 

♦ ♦♦ 

I don’t remember the time when I decided to turn back and return to my 
apartment; enough was enough; the people still walked, but by now I 
completely lost interest in their affairs and longed for the privacy of my 
home, for a cup of hot coffee and some snacks; and so I made an about-turn; 
however, as I quickly realized, this was one of the many unwise decisions I 
frequently make; I now had to go not with the tide but against it, and had to 
gather all my resources, mental and physical, to keep myself on two feet and 
avoid being trampled to death by wave upon wave of humanity; one of the 
strategies that I evolved (to continue with the metaphor) was to wade through 
the crowds as one wades through water, using my arms as a swimmer would, 
causing minor injuries to some in the bargain, like a sock on the nose or a 
punch in the belly; but again since this was accidental and not deliberate, no 
one said a thing and I continued to struggle against the current; I was 
reminded of the scene at the train station each morning, when the entire city, 
travelling downtown, alights from a train and gushes out in an endless 
stream, making it impossible for the few like me who wish to travel uptown, 
to reach the platform and board their train; and I must admit that this exercise 
has often made me proud, because of the symbolism implicit in the act of 
doing what the majority doesn’t, of being a nonconformist, finding work in 
the uptown city when all the jobs are located downtown; but to continue with 
the narrative, I was the loser in another way: I was now brought face to face 
with the crowd and had to suffer their inquisitive eyes, wondering who it was 
that was travelling east to west when everyone was travelling the other way 
round; I could see their squinted eyes and jagged teeth and running noses 
more prominently than before, and since the flow of people was so steady, it 
wasn’t rare for me to come by that deformed creature with stumps for arms 
and lumps for feet, not to speak of skins adorned with pimples, warts and 
moles; and this somehow gave me the feeling that a huge monster with many 
heads, eyes, noses, hands and feet was charging at me viciously, spitefully, 
and was sure to get me and swallow me whole; in my mind was thus 
generated the same ill-will it was natural to harbour against such a creature, 
and it was a surprise to me, as also proof of my maturity, that I did not 
actually open my mouth to snarl, bark or bite, in a mad bid to defend myself; 
also, as I discovered with a sense of shock, the strength of the crowd being 


forever on the incline; it was possible for me, the way I was positioned, to be 
the sole cause of a stampede in which row upon row tripped and fell on each 
other, and died in one of the most undignified ways one can imagine, as say 
when left to the care of elephants; hazardous, then, this whole business was 
becoming, but I kept on walking because now I really pined for the comforts 
of my dwelling and hot refreshment; to add insult to injury, my shoes too 
were beginning to give way, making me stupidly wonder why Nature didn’t 
fit human feet with hooves as it did the feet of horses; and in the melee, the 
old problem of my hands violating the privacy of my city-men and theirs 
violating mine, recurred; once again, principally because of the manner in 
which I stood in relation to them, it was no longer just a question of hips, 
thighs and buttocks, but of balls, the testicles, that most vital and delicate of 
human organs, where the cells that produce the most pernicious of creations, 
are produced; thus my sole concern now was to prevent my dancing arms 
from shooting someone in the balls and emasculating him for life; and this 
called for so much caution and concentration that I couldn’t use my presence 
of mind to ward off a shower of betel spit that came my way; with the mouth 
from which the red spit originated rid of the stuff that compelled it to keep 
shut, its owner, a middle-aged man of fifty, opened it to mutter apologies, and 
offered me his handkerchief to wipe myself clean, but I refused his offer, not 
quite sure which was the more wretched, the kerchief or the spittle; not the 
type who easily gave in, the man then, much to my revulsion, caught hold of 
me forcibly and erased all traces of his saliva on my skin, and would have 
continued to engage in this rite forever, had I not wrenched myself free and 
walked away, giving him the angriest looks I could manage; while the two of 
us were thus obscenely occupied, the crowd kept moving at a crisp pace, 
clearly amused by the drama in which they weren’t players but merely 
spectators; as for me, I was so overcome by shame that the blood rushed 
wildly to my face and made it feverish, and all I wanted was to bury my face 
in my hands and not let a soul have a glimpse of it; but this being impossible, 
given the circumstances, I lit a cigarette instead, and my fingers trembled as I 
brought it to my lips, having half a mind to bring the lighted end in contact 
with the skins of the hordes that passed me by on all sides; I blew smoke on 
the faces of those next to me with exaggerated energy, but nobody said a 
thing about not wanting to be a passive smoker or something alike, and I 
greatly enjoyed the damage I caused to their lungs in howsoever remote a 
manner; it seemed I had walked for miles and miles, first away from home. 



then towards it, and yet my flat was nowhere in sight, and for a while I 
honestly believed I had lost my way and was ambling purposelessly, because 
if I didn’t know where my destination was, I couldn’t fulfil my objective 
which was to reach it as quickly as possible, and with the least fuss; at this 
point my nostrils took note of another familiar smell, and examining the 
underside of my shoes, I found I had trampled on human dung, squashed it to 
a yellow pulp, so that it stuck all over the sides like a fancy border, the kind 
you have in saris; only this was left to happen, and for the next couple of 
minutes I entertained passers-by by vigorously doing the shake in an attempt 
to rub off the nasty stuff against the ground; then, quite unexpectedly, certain 
well-known landmarks such as the spire of a movie hall and the dome of a 
mosque came into view, and I realized with relief that I was approaching 
home, because it is in the vicinity of these monuments that I live; but the 
crowds swelled, kept doing so by the minute, or so it seemed; where did they 
come from, where did they belong, these countless scraps of flesh, floating by 
like pieces of excrement in a sewer? Didn’t they long for the warmth of their 
homes as I did for mine? They certainly didn’t seem to, given the rate at 
which they spilled out on the streets; on the contrary they appeared to be 
perfectly happy, perfectly at ease, although they were exposed to the 
elements and the vagaries of weather; perhaps this was a phenomenon 
peculiar to Soul-City that the people should be forever walking, forever on 
the move, restlessly pursuing some illusory goal that had nothing to do with 
the soul; perhaps I was wrong in calling it a goalless trek; maybe there was a 
goal, for everyone was in pursuit of a dream and wished to see it realized; but 
herein lay their fatal flaw by means of which they substituted impulse for 
reason which ultimately was what made them so degenerate; for anyone who 
could spend all his time dreaming was surely abusing the gift of reason that 
Nature especially bestowed upon us, rejecting the claims of rival contenders 
such as the monkey and the horse; stubbing my my cigarette under my shitty 
shoe I reasoned though that this was Nature’s problem, not mine; Nature had 
been let down, not me; and as I did so, I became aware of an ache in my legs 
caused by the extent of the walk; yet, a feeling of joy came over me which 
not the most deadly adversity could destroy; the reason, easy to guess, was 
that I had sighted my apartment, and doing so, immediately broke away from 
the rabble and slipped into the passageway, cautiously looking back to see if 
someone had followed me, and convinced that I was out of danger, called for 
the elevator which arrived in no time with the liftman in it; smiling, the 



liftman opened the doors of the lift and saluted me, and as I entered, shut the 
doors again and pressed the button with the figure fourteen; during our non¬ 
stop one-minute journey, he smiled at me often and asked how I was and if I 
required anything like milk or the evening newspaper; thanking him as 
politely as I could while rejecting his friendly overtures, I got out of the lift 
and unlocked my apartment; and about the first thing I noticed was a portrait 
of my parents hanging dustily on a wall; resolving to take the portrait off its 
peg and wipe away the years of grime that had settled on it, I went into the 
kitchen and was drawn at once to the window from which I saw that the 
crowds down below were still walking; I stood watching them for very long; 
when I finally pulled myself away, I was compelled to go looking for the 
liftman to take him up on his offer of milk, which I needed for my coffee; as I 
sat down on my bed and drank the coffee, I thought of the day’s events and 
wondered what the next day would be like. 



10 Moonlight Tandoori 


D uring the last three months of my stay in England, I left the University of 
Warwick and moved into a room above the Moonlight Tandoori 
restaurant in the city of Coventry. University rules permitted a student to 
stay on campus for only the first year of his academic programme, and since I 
was on a one-year fellowship that commenced in January, I had to leave at 
the beginning of Michaelmas to make room for freshers. The months of 
October, November and December, when England’s weather got 
progressively fouler, I had to fend for myself. Accommodation being a tough 
and expensive affair, especially for foreign students from Third World 
countries, it was with the help of an Indian professor teaching at Warwick (I 
dare not mention his name) that I landed up at the Moonlight Tandoori, bag 
and baggage. 

Moonlight Tandoori. Funny name for a restaurant, but then most Asian 
restaurants in Britain have names like that, catering to romantic notions about 
the subcontinent. But the name wasn’t the only strange thing about the 
restaurant: there were other things too. Take the layout. There was no direct 
approach to my room from anywhere. To get to it, I had to wade through the 
over-full kitchen, making my way amid pots and pans and food in different 
stages of preparation. In the mornings when I left for the university, these and 
occasionally a couple of gambolling mice were my only hosts bidding me 
goodbye. But in the evenings when the restaurant opened, there were the 
cooks and waiters as well, who greeted me in a mixture of Hindi and English. 

I soon discovered that my room on the first floor was surrounded by 
several other abandoned rooms, all in a state of disuse; full of junk. There 
was one, however, almost adjacent to mine, that housed an ornate dressing 
table, and it was in this room that I made friends with him, as he sat in front 
of the gilded mirror, smoking, admiring his lovely hair. 

His first act, as I peeped through the slightly ajar door, was to put out his 
cigarette and stand up in deference to me, a teacher almost twice his age. But 
once I assured him that I did not mind it if he smoked, that I’d be happy if he 



treated me as an equal, his confidence was restored. He offered me a cigarette 
and told me a little about himself: how, although only seventeen, he had 
come from Sylhet in Bangladesh to make money and send to his parents; how 
he hated life in England and hoped to return to Sylhet soon; how he picked up 
all the Hindi he knew from Bombay movies that he saw on video, and 
English from his chums at school. 

Though he told me his name on the very day we became friends, it took 
me a while to remember it. At first I simply referred to him as the little chap, 
for his smooth face and swollen cheeks indeed made him a bonny baby. Then 
I knew his name was Khalid. Initially, I was even put off by his friendliness. 
Rather I was suspicious. He came to my room a few days after we’d met and 
asked for my transistor radio, which I grudgingly gave him. 

He said he wanted to hear it in the kitchen while cooking. I was sure he 
was going to ask me for money, and I rarely lend money to blokes. 

What was more, he often barged into my room without knocking, kicking 
the door open like the angry young men in Hindi films. This, of course, could 
be viewed in two ways: it was an assault on my privacy if I was caught in an 
unguarded moment I’d want to keep to myself; on the other hand, at times I 
deliberately took off my pants and masturbated, hoping he would walk in. 
But these calculations misfired, for he invariably came in at the wrong time. 

Conversation, when we were safely locked up in my room, often revolved 
around sex. He would tell me about his encounters with prostitutes and the 
girls in his school, and a twinge of jealousy would tear through my chest. 
“You look like Mithun Chakravarti,” I would say, ingratiatingly, and he 
would go red in the face. Then, confiding in me, he’d tell me how Ahmed, his 
uncle and employer, owner of Moonlight Tandoori, exploited him, and I 
would feel helplessly sorry, and my feelings would show. 

Once when he entered, I was reading a book with a picture of a cow on the 
cover, and he found this so funny that he held his stomach and laughed. The 
laughter was contagious. After a while I found myself laughing too, unable to 
answer his question as to what the book was about (it was actually a lesbian 
novel), or why I was reading it. We laughed till our eyes streamed and our 
bellies ached. 

Soon it was clear Khalid merely sought an excuse to come up to my room 



every evening, whenever he was free from orders. Sometimes it was to play a 
game of numbers which we enjoyed greatly: you thought up a number in your 
mind, halved or doubled it, added or subtracted as you were instructed, and in 
a few minutes you were told what the number was. Or it was to ask me 
whether I wanted to have a haircut, say, and had to be shown the saloons. 

By the end of October, I was writing the following entries in my diary: I 
love K: dangerous emotions developing. He’s a little chicken. Feel fucked up 
I’ll be leaving in a couple of months. Because of him want to dress and look 
good . . . today he called me his darling, said he hasn’t a friend in this country 
to whom he’s so close. 

♦ ♦♦ 

I started having my dinner in the kitchen of Moonlight Tandoori because it 
gave me a chance to feast my eyes on Khalid, his fragile frame and dusky 
skin, as he prepared nans in a large tandoori oven. There were, at any time, at 
least three or four hangers-on in the kitchen, distant relatives of Khalid and 
Ahmed, who belonged to rival Asian restaurants in the city. Their presence 
notwithstanding, Khalid would look at me slyly and smile. “Why is your 
blood so cold?” he asked me one evening in his British Asian accent, as I was 
munching my food and he was putting hot nans on my plate, and wondered 
whether it was because I was a Hindu, whom he associated with cows and 
vegetarian food. The reason was that I was constantly complaining about the 
weather. That was a particularly rewarding day. Early in the evening he was 
bold enough to tickle me in the ribs in Ahmed’s presence, much to my 
embarrassment. Later, as I sipped coffee in my room after dinner, he wanted 
to know why I was never seen in sleeping clothes. Before I could find a 
clever answer, he pouted his lips and went, as Ahmed called out to him from 
downstairs. Such acts made my heart pound, and fed my fantasies when I put 
out the lights. 

Then came Guy Fawkes Day. As soon as it grew dark, there were bonfires 
all around. Khalid came to the restaurant in a temper because Ahmed had 
cancelled his holiday at the last minute. He was hoping to walk through the 
town with his friends; he’d even bought fire-crackers to celebrate. I was 
secretly happy—days when Khalid was away from the restaurant were 
unbearable. Yet I was pained, for I couldn’t see him sulking. I tried to cheer 
him up by giving him a present, a Warwick University T-shirt. I said I hoped 
it would inspire him to study well and join the university. He accepted it 


shyly, and said, “You should have bought a jumper for yourself, brother.” 
Then he showed me another T-shirt with the words “Beep You Bastard,” that 
amused him very much. He tried out my present and looked a killer. 

“You’ve bowled me over,” I told him, and he did not know how to 
respond. “Bhaisaab, it’s okay if one of us was a woman,” he said with some 
hesitation. I pinched his cheeks. He shrieked and implored me to handle him 
gently, as a man would a woman. I told him we should be pen-friends. This 
didn’t seem to interest him very much, and he changed the subject, asking me 
how I liked the fitting of his trousers. I inspected them and couldn’t take my 
eyes off his cock. Then he reverted to the topic of pen-friends, and said I 
shouldn’t look for grammatical errors in his letters. I took a sip of the 
alcohol-free beer he was drinking (halal beer in his lingo) and asked him if he 
minded. He said I could take anything I wanted. He wouldn’t mind. 

Before leaving my room that night, with his usual “take care of yourself,” 
Khalid sang two Bengali songs in a croaky, unmelodious voice. I suddenly 
saw him as terminally ill: he would go away, no matter what I did. But while 
I was around, I was going to make the most. 

♦ ♦♦ 

I decided to have a heart to heart talk with Khalid. It was with some 
courage that I brought myself to tell him I wanted to speak to him. He was 
puzzled. Didn’t we do that everyday? But this was different; it had to be in 
private, within the confines of my room, preferably before the restaurant 
opened so that no one was around. “What about?” he asked, his face growing 
serious. 

The next day he did not pop into my room to say “hi” when he came up to 
change into his working clothes. When I went down to see him, I found 
Ahmed scolding him for various lapses. After Ahmed left the kitchen, I asked 
him how he was. He was grumpy. 

I brought up the topic again. When . . .? He evaded the question and 
continued to fret for a while. Then he spoke and promised to see me the next 
afternoon. But he was still uncertain about what it was. “Give us a clue,” he 
said several times during the evening, chopping vegetables, kneading dough. 
It was my turn to be evasive. 

As expected, he did not turn up at the appointed time. He arrived three 


hours later, at restaurant time, wearing my Warwick University T-shirt. 
“Sorry brother,” he rushed into my room and said, and left at once. 

For the next whole week, we weren’t on speaking terms. I was even glad. 
But he wouldn’t leave me alone. On the eighth day, he entered my room as if 
nothing had happened. I decided to cold-shoulder him. “I’m busy,” I said, 
“got to finish a paper.” He went away. When I went down for dinner, he tried 
again, but I maintained the same strategy. Don’t know how to cope, I wrote 
in my diary that night. K’s playing havoc. 

Eventually it was I who capitulated. As I was going to my room one 
evening, I found him in his, smoking. I knocked, and we became friends 
again. He said many sugary things that gladdened me. I took his hand, 
repulsed a little by the corns on his fingers, and kissed it again and again. 
Both of us were happy. But when he produced a ring from his pocket and 
said it was from his girlfriend, I felt awful. He’s ragging me, he enjoys doing 
it, I told myself. 

For a while I resolved not to confess to Khalid. Things improved. We 
even had sex mentally. Sometimes he would change his trousers in my 
presence. At other times he would discuss his wet dreams. Once he drew my 
attention to the hair on his legs and said everyone in his family had hairy 
legs. “I’m going to make love to you,” I ventured to say, and put my head on 
his lap. He did not resist but spoke of my need to have a girlfriend. “You are 
better than any girlfriend,” I replied. My day was made. 

Then I was worried about his future. Was he going to slog it out in rotting 
kitchens all his life? I wished I could take him with me to India, to Bombay, 
to give him a decent education and change the course of his life. I sort of got 
to understand the cast of his mind and expertly knew how to humour him. 
When he sulked, I discovered it was not because of me, but because of 
problems with his parents or Ahmed, often on account of his lafras with the 
young Asian girls of the neighbourhood. “You don’t have the brains to tell 
who loves you,” I said to him once, when he was in a lousy mood, and 
brought him round. Ahmed unexpectedly walked into my room, and I had to 
cover up, saying, “He’s confessing.” Ahmed responded with an “I haven’t 
heard”, shrugged his shoulders, and left the room. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Sometime around the middle of November, Khalid and I went out to the 


movies. It was on one of his off days. He picked me up at five in the evening, 
when it was already dark, and we walked to the city centre in the stinging 
cold. With a fur coat almost reaching my ankles, and a balaclava and gloves, 
I looked like a bandit and terrified people on the road. The film was Ghost. I 
bought Khalid a pack of Benson & Hedges cigarettes and paid for the tickets, 
although he protested, saying I was a guest in the country. On the way to the 
theatre, and later while the movie was on, I tried very hard to hold his hand, 
but he just wouldn’t yield. Perhaps he would have, if we were in India or 
Bangladesh. But in the West one had to be careful about one’s behaviour in 
public. I left the theatre feeling somewhat disappointed at the loss of 
opportunity. 

The film concluding, we walked to his house with the exploits of Whoopi 
Goldberg still fresh in our minds. A modest dwelling in the Asian part of the 
town, he introduced me to his mother who stayed with him. She knew no 
Hindi or English and I do not speak Bengali, so we couldn’t really 
communicate, except through Khalid. I could see he was not too comfortable 
having me there, and wanted me to take my leave as quickly as possible. His 
mother wanted me to stay on for dinner, but my vegetarianism provided a 
convenient excuse, for they had prepared fish. So she brought out some 
cakes, and Khalid was quick to point out that she had made them with her 
own hands. Then I got up to go, mumbling a scarcely audible “namaste” 
which he objected to, wanting me to say “salaam-aleikum.” I had to try it out 
thrice before I got it right; his mother was amused. 

Khalid walked me for a part of the way to the restaurant, up to the George 
Eliot Road. For once, despite his warm fishy blood I saw him shivering, and 
felt concerned. I asked him to buy a fur coat like the one I had, but he said it 
would cost a hundred pounds, which, roughly, were his wages for the week. 
When I promised him one on his birthday, which was next month, he smiled 
and said I was lonely, he would get me married! 

♦ ♦♦ 

“I fancy you,” I blurted out to him at last. It was in the smoke- filled 
kitchen when no one was present. He was peeling onions and there were tears 
in his eyes. At first he pretended not to understand. “I have sex with women, 
not with men,” he retorted, sniffing. Then he stopped talking to me 
completely. Days passed: his lips were stitched. When he had to speak, to 
find out, say, how many nans I wanted, he spoke very rudely, and threw the 


nans into my plate. Thus spake my diary: Knew my disclosure would have 
that kind of effect. I’m the sinner, you see, incarnation of the devil. Worried 
he might tell on me. 

Seeing me in the dumps but not quite knowing why, Ahmed at once came 
to my rescue. He put me in his car and drove to a brothel where he said I’d 
find the loveliest of European girls. Small girls, big girls, blondes and 
brunettes. He couldn’t understand it when I rejected his offer. “I’m just 
missing home, that’s all,” I said, as he insisted on finding out the reason for 
my moods. I told him to drive back to the restaurant. “Think of us, we’ve 
been away from our motherland for years,” he grumbled, taking a U-turn and 
accelerating, and stopping outside some other Indian restaurant. I read his 
thoughts: why was I seen so often in the company of his nephew and 
employee, when he, the owner of the restaurant, was nearer my age and 
status? 

I was now Khalid’s enemy. The nans were still thrown into my plate, but 
that was our only contact. I began going down for dinner very late, usually 
after ten when the place was packed with customers and everyone was busy, 
and came up immediately after my meal. Khalid’s off days were now a relief. 
I felt much better when he wasn’t there. Once or twice I said “hi” to him as 
he was occupied with sundry chores, but he did not respond. I got it: he 
wanted to see, hear and speak no evil. 

When they finally closed the restaurant for the night, cleaned up and left, 
and I was alone again, I would sneak into Khalid’s room and examine it. The 
dressing table had cigarette butts scattered on it. His clothes were 
everywhere: shirts, trousers, underpants. Sometimes, I picked up his 
underpants, sniffed them and masturbated. That was therapeutic. 

Then I apologized. “I’m sorry if I offended you,” I said one night as he 
came up to smoke. He was silent for a while. Then, “We all make mistakes,” 
he pronounced, grim-faced. “So why don’t you speak to me?” I persisted. 
“No time sir,” he shot back. 

Suddenly he offered me a cigarette. I said I would accept it only if he 
made it up with me. He undid his fly and fiddled with his underwear. 

The next day he asked me what I would like for dinner. I said cauliflower, 
but he served me brinjals. He was eating an icecream, and left it unfinished to 



prepare my meal. (Since England is a fridge, this was okay.) As I ate, he kept 
asking me how the food was, eager to hear it was good, and although it 
wasn’t as divine as stuff dished up by his uncle, I praised it to the skies. 
When he touched the frying-pan and injured himself, I helped him wash his 
hands in a basin of cold water. 

But who had won? He had cleverly manipulated me into being his friend 
once again, as any other male might be, and such a platonic relationship was 
now unacceptable to me. “I thought of you as my older brother,” he said to 
me around this time, in a tone that reeked of betrayal, and I dismissed it as 
incestuous rubbish. So when he tried the food trick again, bringing me some 
chicken dhansak to taste for the salt, I refused, saying I had vowed never to 
touch meat. I also discouraged his visits to my room, for he was not prepared 
to sit and chat, not till I’d got that “unclean” thing out of my mind. We had 
thus reached a stalemate. Even his birthday came and passed off 
uneventfully: I merely wished him and asked half-heartedly for a party, to 
which he ungraciously replied that Muslims didn’t believe in parties, they 
had one every Friday! 

♦ ♦♦ 

At last the countdown began: in ten days I would leave England. And 
Khalid. I came back from the university with a large suitcase loaded with 
books, which he offered to haul up the stairs for me. He looked happy that 
evening. His father had unexpectedly arrived from Bangladesh. “What did 
your father get you from home?” I asked. He made a face and explained that 
his father had fled from the police and come to England as a refugee. 

The day after Christmas, Khalid did not report for work. Ahmed was 
justified in chafing because the week between Christmas and New Year is 
always the busiest for restaurants. I quietly instigated him to phone the fellow 
and summon him: these last few days I wanted him near me all the time. But 
he wasn’t at home, according to his mother. Ahmed asked her to send him to 
the restaurant as soon as he returned. My eyes were fastened on the door, and 
every time someone gave it a push, my heart quivered. But Khalid never 
appeared that night. I went to bed hungry and downcast. 

It was the next day with barely forty-eight hours for my departure that 
Khalid finally realized I was leaving, leaving for good. He sat by my side as I 
had my dinner, neglecting his orders, and said he suffered from racial 


prejudice in England; that he would definitely come to Bombay and ask me 
to show him all the film stars’ houses. 

And when on New Year’s Eve, amidst all the fanfare on the streets and in 
the restaurant, he came up to greet me as I was giving the finishing touches to 
my packing, he hugged me passionately. I was in the toilet shitting when he 
came, and he drummed on the door and asked what I was doing inside for so 
long. “What does one do in the toilet?” I exclaimed. Afterwards he sat on a 
chair, close to me, and I kissed him on the mouth. Then he unzipped, took out 
his stout, pink, circumcised cock, and allowed me to suck. The New Year 
was ushered in. 

♦ ♦♦ 

January 1 is my last day in Britain. Khalid accepts the twenty- pound note 
I give him and serves me my last supper before I board the Flightlink Coach 
to Heathrow. The meal is made up of aubergines (or brinjals), and he tells me 
of a brinjal that, when cut open, was found to have had the words “Allah-u- 
Akbar” inscribed on it. Then he launches into a sort of harangue on Islam, 
repeating the things he’s heard from the imams at prayer meetings on 
Fridays. When he talks about the tortures of hell, I suggest that in spite of its 
drawbacks, it is an exciting place. He does not agree; holds that the followers 
of all other faiths are infidels and bastards. 

I finish my meal and wash my hands. The taxi arrives. On Ahmed’s 
instructions, Khalid helps me stuff my luggage in the boot, but hurries back 
to the restaurant before the taxi starts. His nans are burning in the tandoori 


oven. 


Ill A Passion for Trains 


M y passion for trains goes back to the time when my father, a railway 
officer, used to bring copies of time-tables home and leave them all 
about the house. I was barely eight or nine then; I would pick up the 
volumes one by one and pore over them with an enthusiasm I rarely applied 
to my school books. My father often remarked that if I studied for my 
examinations as rigorously as I read the railway guides, I would stand first in 
my class. He wanted me to become a doctor. But text books and exams are 
dull affairs; I shuddered at the thought that someday I would have to be 
educated enough to fend for myself. What hooked me to the timetables was 
the excitement associated with the prospect of travel-the sense of freedom 
and adventure that every journey to an unknown place offered! 

The picture of three converging engines, steam, electric and diesel, on the 
cover of some of the booklets is a memory that will stay with me for life. As I 
flipped through the pages, the names of trains worked magic in my mind. I 
found there were two Calcutta Mails from Bombay, one via Nagpur, the other 
via Allahabad. I decided that if I were ever to go to Calcutta, I would take the 
Mail that went via Allahabad, for this was a longer route that would enable 
me to stay on the train longer. I knew by heart the name of every station 
between Bombay and Poona, and some funny-sounding ones like Vangani 
made me secretly laugh. 

As I grew older, my dreams of train journeys materialized. My father 
became sufficiently senior to qualify for free passes, and he did not lose a 
single opportunity to go out on long vacations with me and my mother. One 
year it was Ooty, another year Mussoorie. Jaipur, Tirupati, Goa, we saw them 
all. I loved the corridor-type First Class coaches with spacious, independent 
cabins which we stuffed with ice- boxes and bed- rolls. As we entered a 
compartment, baggage and all, it reeked of freshly-applied phenyl. By day 
and by night I sat glued to the window while the train rushed past fields. 
When my eyes turned strawberry-red in colour, my parents would urge me to 
go to the upper berth and sleep. 



At the end of every holiday I was overcome by a great feeling of sadness. 
I wished our outings would never end, that life would become a continuous 
train journey. I counted the days, weeks and months to our next holiday, 
taking hints from the things my father said to my mother. I spent more and 
more time with the time-tables, graduating from zonal ones — Central, 
Western, Northern and Southern — to the All-India Bradshaw, with its pink, 
green and yellow pages. I became quite an expert in railway affairs. 

♦ ♦♦ 

I passed my S.S.C. exams in the third attempt. My father thought it 
shameful. From then on I got a daily dose of taunts and scoldings, my father 
never failing to point out that it was my laziness and my obsession with travel 
that led to a disastrous performance in the exams. 

The idea of leaving home occurred to me around this time. It followed one 
of the usual show-downs I had with my father, for by now I was old enough 
to retaliate. As it often happens in patricidal squabbles, my poor mother 
always tried to intervene and bring about a settlement, but she rarely 
succeeded. To make matters worse, I was rusticated from college on a 
copying charge and decided to keep the news hidden from my father. I left 
home every morning, pretending to go to college, but actually went to V.T. 
and loitered about till afternoon. It was a risky thing to do, considering that 
my father’s office was in the same area. However, I managed to keep away 
from danger, spending most of my time at the platforms and the tea-stalls, 
watching trains come and go, resisting the temptation to board and take off. 

But it would be unfair to say I thought of leaving home only on account of 
my father. Perhaps somewhere deep inside me was a yearning to escape from 
the tensions of the world by turning my back on it. And illiterate as I was, I 
knew the first prerequisite to such a step was to break ties with one’s family. 

One day, after a fierce quarrel with my father about my future, I found 
myself on platform ten of V.T. station, just as the Secunderabad Express was 
about to leave. I jumped onto the train without a ticket, not worrying too 
much about the consequences. 

The train ran at a frightening speed, covering with great efficiency the 
distances that took me away from home. Without food or water, I sat at the 
footboard of the overcrowded compartment for half a day and a whole night, 
taking in the trees, fields, mountains and sunlight. I enjoyed every moment of 


my newly found freedom. The stations came and went; when the last station 
came, I was forced to get out of the train and face the big world again. 

♦ ♦♦ 

It did not take me long to discover that in India life is easy enough on a 
train. For food and friendship, one unabashedly turns to fellow passengers. 
T.C.s and other railway personnel are easily dodged by zooming into the 
lavatory every time they make an appearance. And if one grows one’s hair 
and beard as I eventually did, and wears dirty, unkempt clothing, one is apt to 
be mistaken for a sadhu and given alms. In this way one can pull on without 
earning a living. 

I returned from Secunderabad the very next day to anxious, forgiving 
parents. I resumed college. I was the prodigal son, as yet unseasoned. It took 
me many more years, during which there were several false starts, attempts to 
get into trains and walk out on my parents after a fight, to muster up the 
courage to renounce home life and become an aimless wanderer. 

I must have travelled on hundreds of trains after that. I must have covered 
thousands of kilometres. When I closed my eyes, it was only the arid 
countryside that I saw, moving swiftly like a film. The rhythmic beat of 
wheels was forever in my ears. The fancier the name of the train, the brighter 
its colour scheme (say, a red and blue Ganga- Kaveri Express), the more 
palpably was I drawn to it. In that sense I remained a child. I usually boarded 
a train at the starting point and stayed on it till it reached its destination. Then 
I got off and made for the next train that was due out from that station. I 
rarely left the railway terminus. If there was an overnight halt, I spread out 
my mat in the waiting hail and slept there along with dozens of nameless 
others. Most such occasions passed off uneventfully. However, once, a few 
lads taking me to be a holy man, approached me with a request to perform the 
funeral rites of an old man who had died in their neighbourhood. I was 
tempted to accept their offer because of the money and food I would get, but 
turned it down for fear of incurring the old man’s wrath. Another time, 
someone asked me to sum up the message of the Gita for him while he waited 
for his train, and although I’ve never read the Gita, I told him its message was 
to deliver oneself from lust. He went away satisfied. 

The more I travelled, the more meaningless life seemed. On every 
journey, as I gazed out of the window, I realized increasingly the truth of the 


belief that the universe is illusion. I was Gautama in search of peace. The 
Second Class compartment with all its tortures was my hermitage. Soon I 
gave up sitting on seats in preference for the damp, dusty floor, where, 
initiated by other like-minded seekers, I indulged in a new pastime — smack. 

While trains took me from one place to another on the horizontal plane, 
the smack did the same on the vertical plane. I felt myself go higher and 
higher, till I left earth’s boundaries and floated outside the gates of heaven, 
wooing the powers that lived there... I lost all count of time. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Then one day I decided to explore the world a little. As if some childhood 
prophecy had come true, I had landed up in Howrah via Allahabad, and 
confronting the ostentatious Howrah bridge as soon as I got out of the station, 
I was tempted to cross it and have a glimpse of the rippling Hooghly below. 
But I had an uncomfortable feeling once I was on the bridge. The mighty 
girders seemed to admonish me for shirking responsibility and getting away. 
They told me I was a coward. 

Dismissing these thoughts, I walked through the hum of Calcutta for 
hours, lost my way in the asphyxiating crowds, and was chased by angry 
dogs near the Victoria Memorial. I took directions and reached that other 
station, Sealdah. 

So many people. . . 

A train was departing. Without finding out where it was going, I hung on 
to it even though it was packed, made my way into one of the toilets, and was 
knocked senseless, thanks to the opium. This time I’d taken so much of it that 
I’d gone even beyond heaven. 

When I awoke, I found the compartment was empty. The station we were 
at was strange, unlike any other station I’d seen. For one thing, there were no 
signboards at the usual places, indicating its name. For another, the 
architecture was different. The inside of the building was made up of a series 
of huge arches, giving it the appearance of a mosque. The lighting was 
greenish. When I stepped outside, I found that the entire building was 
constructed in the shape of a lotus flower. Then I had a doubt: did all this 
actually exist as I saw it, or was it the result of the smack? I kept rubbing my 
eyes. 


When the effect of the drug wore off, I began to have an inkling of what 
had happened. No, I wasn’t dreaming; the appearance was no different from 
the reality. I had inadvertently boarded a train to Bangladesh, avoiding 
detection at the border only because I was stoned and holed up in the toilet. 
The city I was now cast in by fate was Dhaka, liberated scarcely a decade ago 
from Pakistani rule. It was like a child’s fantasy that called for a willing 
suspension of disbelief. But one thing still remains a mystery. I boarded a 
broad gauge train at Sealdah and emerged from a metre gauge train at Dhaka. 
To this day I don’t know how this happened. 

I took a long walk through the lanes and bylanes of my new found land. 
Areas I was later to know as Dhanmondi, Motijhul, Jiktuli and Sultan Road, I 
ambled through them all quite without purpose. I realized I had suddenly 
become an illegal immigrant in a foreign country without any papers. If 
caught, I could even be put in jail. This worried me. I couldn’t stand the 
thought of jail after so much freedom. Nor was it likely I could get back to 
India the way I had arrived. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Having no option, I kept walking through the city for days. The streets 
were dominated by men and rickshaws. They often bumped into each other 
and this led to bitter exchanges which I enjoyed. I became acquainted with 
some more parts like Sobhanbag and Kala Bagan. I found that begging was 
as profitable here as in India. However, I had to change my attire slightly, so 
that I looked like a fakir instead of a yogi. This was easy; all I had to do was 
alter the shape of my robes and beard. Then I picked up a few words of 
Bengali. I made the Motijhul Market area my base, where I set up shop 
amongst the numerous furniture makers who operate from here, 
manufacturing tables, chairs, cupboards and decorative stands. And I earned 
enough. 

I began liking my new environment so much that I converted to Islam and 
kept putting off attempts to return to India. 

One of my favourite retreats was a deserted mosque on the road to Dhaka 
University, which had three domes, a large one in the centre and two smaller 
ones on the sides. It was several centuries old, built entirely of stone. People 
said the mosque was haunted so no one hung about there after sunset, except 
those who used it as their lavatory. On occasions that I spent the night there. 


doped as usual, I was often mistaken for a ghost. Passers-by were startled at 
the sight of me and hurried away, their hearts in their mouths. 

At other times I would go to the banks of the river Bashkhali for a smoke, 
dip my feet in the water and feel divine. Notably, my hallucinations here 
were different. I often felt the world turning upside down with the water 
above and the sky below me. I felt I was in a large tunnel dug right through 
the heart of the, earth, so that I entered it in one country, say India, and 
emerged in another, like France. However, I stopped visiting the river when I 
was told one day that it was made up of Lord Shiva’s urine. Of course, this 
could be an exaggeration, for the Muslims and Hindus are known to be as 
nasty to each other as they can. Even so, I switched my loyalties from the 
Bashkhali to the Bhuriganga. 

When the withdrawal symptoms (from trains) got me, I went to the 
railway station and caught trains to far off cities like Chittagong and Cox’s 
Bazaar, Mymensingh and Kishoreganj. 

I even managed to make a few friends. Most of them were fakirs like 
myself, but one, a man named Razak, was a rickshawallah. I took a great 
liking to the ornate, shimmering hood on Razak’s rickshaw because it 
resembled a bride’s dress. Hence he let me ride it whenever he was off duty. 
Whatever money I made on such trips from passengers who hired me was 
mine. The result was I now had enough money for smack and didn’t have to 
borrow. 

After a while, I had a daily routine which was roughly as follows: 6 a.m: 
rise; 7-8 a.m: prayers; 9-11 a.m: beg; 1 p.m: lunch; 2-4 p.m: ferry passengers 
in Razak’s rickshaw; 5-9 p.m: smoke by the river or the mosque; 10 p.m: bed. 
My father would have been pleased: he often complained that what I lacked 
was discipline. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Life went on so smoothly in Dhaka that I did not realize how the time 
passed. But one day when I sat down to take stock, I found I’d been in the 
city for a good ten years. The only proof I had of the passage of time was my 
hair, which had become thoroughly matted, and my beard, which had gone 
past my chest. It was about time I got back to my own country, I said to 
myself with a sense of alarm, but this was much more difficult now than 
when I first came. For one thing, trains between Bangladesh and India were 


stopped long ago. Then, according to Razak, the authorities had grown 
stricter at the border to prevent people from sneaking into India as refugees. 

Also, political relations between the two countries were strained. An 
ancient mosque in India, very similar in appearance to my haunted paradise 
on the road to Dhaka University, was destroyed by the Hindus and the 
Muslims were furious. What if they discovered I was an Indian and took me 
for a spy? 

There were processions and meetings at street corners almost every day. 
In my ten years I had never seen the people of Dhaka in such an agitated 
mood. As an eye for an eye, there were reports they had attacked the 
Ramakrishna Mission Temple and the Dhakeshwari Mandir. However, I was 
too scared to go and see any of this for myself. I spent most of my time in my 
corner in Motijhul Market, staying as close to the furniture makers and to 
Razak and his friends as possible. This gave me a sense of security. 

Although Razak knew that I came from India, he didn’t know I wasn’t 
born a Muslim. He knew me by an invented name, Karim, for not once did I 
reveal my real name, Srinivas, to him. So it was not surprising that he insisted 
I join him and his friends, who were supporters of the Jamat-e-Islami party, 
on their long march to India to reconstruct the razed mosque. He would hear 
none of my protests, my ifs and buts prompted by fear; simply said that if I 
was a Muslim worth my name, I would consider it a sacred duty to perform 
this task. 

I of course had my own vested interest. Weighing the pros and cons of 
Razak’s proposal, I realized it was the best way I could set foot on Indian 
soil. Once we were in India, I could always give them the slip and regain my 
independence. 

There were hectic preparations in our area. Razak returned very late every 
night, and was usually accompanied by scores of party workers who were 
busy giving finishing touches to the plan. A date was fixed for setting off and 
was widely publicized in the newspapers. Posters came up all over. 
Loudspeakers blared continuously; it seemed as if half the city was getting 
ready to go to India. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Several days after we began our trek, the idealism of it making up for our 


exhaustion, the news reached us: the government had banned the march, 
declared it illegal. A jubilant troop of a thousand men who set out from 
Dhaka with flags and banners, determined to accomplish their objective, was 
reduced to a scattered lot of barely fifty by the time we reached the border at 
Banapole, chased constantly by the police. We had reason to believe there 
were similar splinter groups both ahead of us and behind us, but we weren’t 
in touch with any of them. Some marchers had turned back on hearing the 
news of the ban, others simply because they found it too hazardous. We 
would have turned back too — it was only our bravado that kept us going. 
Our leader was Razak and we did as he told us, for he knew the terrain well 
and could outsmart the police. 

It was a pitch dark, moonless night when, our bodies bruised by the thorns 
and brambles amid which we crawled, our feet chapped and bloody, we 
crossed the border and entered the State of West Bengal, eluding the security 
forces, eluding all police patrol. But we were no longer members of the 
Jamat-e-Islami or any other party; just a frightened group of trespassers 
fleeing for our lives. 

By morning we were in Calcutta, and it was indeed an exhilarating feeling 
to be back in India after such a long time. My first impulse was to run away 
from Razak and his accomplices and close another chapter of my life. 
However, something told me that I should not forsake them. Thus, taking 
over from Razak as the leader of the group, which was now reduced to 
merely eight, I brought them to Howrah station. But this time it was not any 
train that I boarded. Ridiculing Razak’s idea of going to Ayodhya (where the 
mosque was destroyed), I thought of it very carefully before deciding it was 
Bombay, the city of my birth, that I was going to take my friends to. This 
immediately appealed to all of them, for Bombay symbolized money. 

The Howrah-Bombay superslow, the 30 Up of my childhood, was now the 
8030 Up of the computer age. But little else had changed. The same 
compartments, the same crowds. The same corner by the toilet. And here I 
was, travelling to the city where my parents lived, with a bunch of fanatics. 

In the days when I knew the time-tables backwards, I recall the train took 
forty-two hours to complete its journey from Calcutta to Bombay. Now it 
took much longer, and to top it all, was late. My friends were not used to such 
vast distances between cities and were amazed at my patience. The baked 



earth, the barrenness of the plains, scorched our eyes even though it was 
winter. When at last we arrived in Bombay, none of us, not even I, was in a 
position to say a word until we had a sound sleep in VT.’s bustling waiting 
hall. 

♦ ♦♦ 

When we awoke, we found the waiting hall resembled a refugee camp. 
Every inch of space was occupied by men, women, children and their 
belongings; most of them seemed to be Muslims. We too became a part of 
this subdued, anonymous crowd, and were duly served food and water by 
film stars and social workers who constantly announced on the public address 
system that things would soon be all right, that we should keep our cool and 
pray for the day when we could return safely to our homes. 

Riots were fast spreading in the city and word even faster. Newspapers 
were passed around; the pictures were sickening. Among the members of our 
group only I read Hindi, so everyone looked to me for information. (I took 
care not to let them know that I read English, for that would put me in a 
totally different light.) A militant Hindu group named after both Lord Shiva, 
the god of destruction, and the warrior Shivaji, the Jamat-e-Islami’s 
counterpart and worse in Bombay, was compelling the city’s Muslims at gun¬ 
point to go back to their native places in UP and Bihar, if not to Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. So they were all here, waiting for trains. 

But we, after all, were not a part of this departing crowd. We had just 
arrived in the city and wished to exploit it. Disregarding advice, I asked my 
friends to follow me as, after over ten years, I was going to witness the 
grandeur and the squalor of Bombay all over again. We walked through 
narrow alleys, just as I did in Dhaka that first night. A process of rediscovery. 
Dhobi Talao, Kalbadevi, Pydhonie, Bhendi Bazaar, Byculla, Dadar. A long 
march of another kind. 

Burned, looted shops; a sudden cry from some quarter that mobs were 
approaching; people running helter-skelter; the police all over... Matunga- the 
railway quarters where I grew up. Did my parents still live there? Would they 
forgive me and take me back as the prodigal son once again? 

I led Razak to a slum colony in Bandra where some of his friends from 
Dhaka lived. They had come here years ago to make a living and had decided 
to stay on. Illegal immigrants as I was not long ago. Parasites living off the 


fat of Bombay. 

Terror on everyone’s face, Razak met his friends after inquiries from 
residents: an East Bengali ghetto. The traditional Muslim hug I had got so 
used to. But no more ceremony. Trouble was expected any moment. 

We congregated in someone’s hut, shut the door and waited. I too had 
become a refugee in my own country, in my own city. 

Trouble was expected any moment. And here it was. A commotion. 
Screams. Frantic knocking on our door asking us to scram. Lord Shiva’s 
disciples were here. We sprang to our feet and in a minute it was each man 
for himself, God for all. People scampered in all directions. At first I stayed 
close to Razak and his friends. Then in the confusion I lost them. They were 
nowhere. Every second was precious. The dividing line between life and 
death was a split second. The mobs were at our heels. I kept running...alone. 
If they got me now, I would tell them who I really was and be saved. I had 
regained my freedom, could go where I pleased. Traffic on the Western 
Express highway seemed unusually low. Local trains ran in pairs, two on the 
fast track, two on the slow. Non-stop, panting, I reached Bandra without a 
scratch on my body. Obviously my time had not yet come. 

I jumped into the first available local, stood on the footboard and watched 
Bombay go up in flames. An immense funeral pyre, the cinders of which 
would choke us all. 

♦ ♦♦ 

A series of connecting trains took me to Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, 
Bhavnagar and Porbandar. The birthplace of Gandhi, the wizard of peace. 
Troubled by what I had seen, I doubled my intake of smack. I reached 
Dwarka. Perhaps I was meant to find enlightenment here. 

I crawled from temple to temple, sampling different gods and different 
drugs. Vishnu and ganja. Ganesh and hashish. Maruti and bhang. Krishna and 
cocaine. I sang bhajans. I fasted. I practised various forms of penance. For 
example, I stood on one leg for hours. I pierced my tongue with needles. And 
I felt my spirit leave my body. I felt it soar so high, I could see the whole 
universe all at once. I saw my parents make their last journey to their native 
place in Andhra Pradesh, sitting amidst ice-boxes. I saw Razak lying dead on 
the streets of Bombay. I saw Lord Shiva’s disciples dancing round his body. I 


saw myself getting married to Razak’s rickshaw. I saw Lord Ram take my 
place in the haunted mosque at Dhaka University. And my head spun. 

When the sensation passed, I splashed sacred water on my face and felt 
better. A few days later the same cycle was repeated. 

Days passed. One day I went to the railway station and took another train 
to nowhere. 



12| “Wish it Were a Nightmare” 


T here’s no one on earth as vicious as man. His vice induces goosebumps. 
Sarah Williams of Newswatch has been interviewing prisoners and 
detainees all over Asia for a feature on human rights. She met twenty- 
four-year-old Neville Darashaw in a police station in Bombay, India. 
Reticent initially, Mr Darashaw later agreed to speak. This conversation was 
surreptitiously recorded on a portable cassette recorder in the police station 
itself. So impressed is Ms Williams with the young man’s story with a twist, 
that she has decided to publish it on these pages as an independent piece. 
Excerpts from the transcript. 

SARAH WILLIAMS: Hi, I’m Sarah Williams. I notice you’ve been 
sitting here for very long. 

NEVILLE DARASHAW: Yeah. The inspector has asked me to wait. 
Anyway, how does it concern you? 

SW: Oh, please don’t be annoyed. I’m a journalist, a roving journalist on 
assignment. I’m doing spot interviews with people who’ve had a brush with 
the police or law or something. 

ND: So? 

SW: If you don’t mind. I’d like to ask you a few questions. 

ND: I’m sorry. 

SW: You see, whatever you tell me will go in your favour. 

This is a social awareness piece from the citizen’s point of view. 

ND (irritated on noticing cassette player): God, you’ve already got that 
tape-recorder on! 

SW: I’ll switch it off if you wish. But please, this chat will do you no 
harm. You seem educated. Please do cooperate. 

ND: But I don’t really know if I want to answer questions. 



SW: If you think I’m intruding. I’ll leave. But my story will be incomplete 
without your views. 

ND: What if the inspector suddenly arrives? 

SW: Don’t worry about that. I’ll take care. 

♦ ♦♦ 

ND: My name is Neville Darashaw. I’m twenty-four years old. 

SW: Thank you, Mr Darashaw. How educated are you and what do you do 
for a living? 

ND: I have an M.A. in English Literature from Bombay University. I’m a 
theatre and book reviewer for Sunday newspapers. I eke out a living that way. 

SW: Oh, great. So we belong to the same profession, in a sense. Now tell 
me, how did you land up here? 

ND: It’s a long story. (Silence) I was on my way to the Experimental 
Theatre for a performance of Death of a Salesman. I got into this crowded 
local train at Bandra (north west Bombay). Just as I was about to get off at 
Churchgate (downtown), two men and a woman who were also in the 
compartment came up to me. 

Prompted by the woman, the men grappled with me and held me by the 
collar. 

SW: Was it a case of “eve-teasing” or something? 

ND: Yes, according to them. The woman claimed I was a bottom- pincher. 

SW: And you’re not guilty. 

ND: Obviously not. The charge was false and malicious. 

SW: So then? 

ND: I couldn’t say much in my defence, partly because they did not 
understand English and I speak very poor Hindi. Infuriated by my use of 
English, they were provoked further, and they dragged me out of the 
compartment by force, the two of them, and began to beat me up. By then a 
crowd had collected and someone suggested I be brought here. But the 
aggression went on for some time. In the bargain, my kurta also tore (shows 
tear). 


SW: Didn’t you try to wrench yourself free? 

ND: I couldn’t because there were two of them, both stronger than me, 
and there was also the public. So in desperation I began lecturing at them on 
civilized behaviour and so forth, and said that India was backward because of 
dogs like them, and it would take us ages to become like the West. This 
angered them so much, especially the word “dog,” that they beat me up again 
and pushed me into a cab, and abusing me all the way, brought me here. 

SW: But, Mr Darashaw, couldn’t you talk them out of such an extreme 
step? I mean, these things happen all the time.... 

ND: As I said, first, there was a language barrier. But they did suggest 
after all the spanking that if I held my ears and apologized, and gave them 
some money, they’d let me go. But I didn’t want to apologize or pay for 
something I hadn’t done. 

SW: Have you been to a police station before? 

ND: No. 

SW: But surely you’ve heard of police barbarity. Weren’t you afraid of an 
encounter with the cops? 

ND: Yeah, but apologizing to them or paying them money or whatever, 
would mean supporting their assumptions. This I wasn’t prepared to do. 

SW: Do you believe you are perfect? 

ND: No, perfection’s got nothing to do with it. 

SW: Then what assumptions are you talking about? 

ND: That if you’re a man, you must want to pinch the bottom of a woman. 

SW: I don’t get you. Are you queer? 

ND: Of course. 

SW: Oh, right. So you were kind of caught between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. But couldn’t you let them know somehow? But, oh yes, there was 
the language problem. 

ND: Much more than just a language problem. 

SW: Sure. And so you quietly submitted. 



♦ ♦♦ 

SW: What happened once you came here? 

ND: What didn’t? As soon as a complaint was made, the inspector for 
one, the bastard, even though he admitted the “offence” was “non- 
cognizable,” looked hard at me, muttered a couple of abuses, and said I 
appeared to be a boy from a “decent” family, and if I did such things, what 
could we expect of “low caste” people. 

SW: Didn’t he allow you to make a statement in your defence? 

ND: He was obviously taken in by the hysterics of the woman whose 
voice had risen to a crescendo. And then they spoke to him in his own 
language (Marathi) which made all the difference. But I insisted on 
explaining my position because I realized he knew some English. 

SW: So what did you tell him? 

ND: That it was a mistake on their part, that I could never touch a woman 
in a crowd. 

SW: And how did he react to that? 

ND: Bureaucrat that he is, he asked me to state everything in writing and 
said he wouldn’t consider anything till I put it on paper. So I fished out some 
notepaper from my bag which was also damaged in the scuffle with the 
extortionists, and began scribbling out a letter. As I was writing, he kept 
peering over my shoulders and asking me if I had any witnesses, which 
naturally I did not. 

SW: What did you say in the letter? 

ND: Offered a chronology of events as they actually happened. Said that 
what was alleged wasn’t true, because it simply wasn’t in my nature. 

SW: Did he read the letter? 

ND: He glanced at it hurriedly. 

SW: What about the chaps who made the complaint? Were they still 
around? 

ND: Very much so. They kept looking at me with bloodshot eyes and 
swearing. Right under the nose of the inspector who did not say a word. But 


after a while, after the inspector had left his seat several times, disappeared, 
returned, then again disappeared and again returned, and made them sign 
some papers, he finally told them that they could leave. I gathered from his 
gestures that he was assuring them that action would be taken against me. So 
the men shook his hands servilely and the bitch joined hers in a namaste 
(demonstrates), and still looking at me and swearing, they went away. 

SW: Did the inspector then say anything to you? 

ND: Not immediately. I continued to wait in his office for a long time in a 
state of uncertainty, my heart beating fast, my tongue all dry. Then he called 
me and asked me in somewhat hushed tones if I was a “woman-hater.” I said 
I didn’t know what he meant by that, but I was gay by birth. He did not 
understand “gay” and I had to say “homosexual.” After this he approached 
me with my letter and said I’d not put my address on it. I was scared about 
disclosing my address, so I invented one and put it down. I noticed that his 
face was full of contempt. 

SW: Were you afraid that if you revealed your address he would keep 
harassing you? 

ND: Yes, I suppose. I’m always cautious about revealing personal 
information of any kind. 

SW: Okay, go ahead. What happened next? 

ND: I don’t know. I suddenly developed the courage to stand up and assert 
my innocence. But would you believe it, even before I finished talking, the 
inspector’s coarse hand crashed on my cheek. “Shut up and be seated,” he 
said. I almost fainted. I’ve never been slapped like that. (Tears in eyes) 

SW: This is very unfair. But usual in police stations all over India. Several 
of my interviewees have complained of similar things. 

ND: Still, the worst was yet to come. 

SW: There were more beatings? 

ND: Not beatings. Something much more terrible than that. 

(Silence) 

SW: I understand. Think of me as your friend. 



ND: Two constables came up to me and asked me to follow them. I was 
reluctant but they poked me with their lathis and led me to a room. Bolting 
the door from within, they began to rag me. They used the word “chakka” 
innumerable times, which means eunuch. They pierced the ends of my 
fingernails and laughed when my face contorted with pain. And then 
suddenly (voice rises) they asked me to undress and screwed me. They 
threatened to beat me up severely if I did not give in. (Breaks down) 

SW: This is disgusting. I sympathize entirely. 

ND: Please! It’s not sympathy that I want. 

SW: I’m sorry. I take the word back. Please go on. 

ND: After injuring me seriously—my backside is still bleeding— the 
bastards began feeling my pockets and took away all the money I had. I had 
to beg them to allow me to keep a few rupees to get back home. 

SW: Didn’t you think of reporting it to the inspector? 

ND: No. I realized at once that he was in connivance with them. 

SW: So you didn’t see him at all? 

ND: Of course I did. The moment I was let out of the room I saw him 
seated at his table. I went to him and nervously asked if I could leave, half 
prepared for another slap. He ordered me to wait till he was free from another 
case. I’ve been waiting for nearly an hour. 

SW: How do you feel about it? 

ND: Wronged. 

SW: What’s going on in your mind right now? 

ND: Just the thought that yesterday this time I was free, happy, and didn’t 
know that twenty-four hours later I would be here, in this mess. 

(At this stage two passing policemen in mufti, recognizable only by their 
boots, happened to notice Ms Williams and Mr Darashaw, and were struck 
by the fact that Ms Williams was a foreigner. Using her presence of mind, Ms 
Williams pretended that nothing was wrong.) 

♦ ♦♦ 

SW: Am I right in concluding that you are all the more pissed off because 


the charge was “eve-teasing”? I mean to say, would you be less offended if it 
was “adam-teasing”? 

ND: What’s adam-teasing? But maybe you’re right. If I had been held for 
a homosexual offence, perhaps I would feel less humiliated. 

SW: You said earlier that you could never touch a woman in a crowd. 
What about men? 

ND: I can’t say. How can you travel in a train or bus without touching 
people at all? But I wouldn’t be the first one to start anything. 

SW: Do you know of other gay people who’ve been picked up by the 
police? 

ND: I don’t belong to Bombay. I was born and raised in Gujarat. So I’m 
not well-acquainted with the scene here. But I’m sure the police are always 
gunning for us. They’re also the biggest perverts. The way those constables 
behaved speaks for itself. 

SW: Have you ever been bullied by other homosexuals? 

ND: I’ve been followed once or twice, that’s all. 

SW: Did you ever think of going to the police at such times? 

ND: No. 

SW: Do you think this encounter will create a blot on your character? 

ND: Luckily no one’s heard of it yet. But knowing the kind of person I 
am, I suspect I’ll have it reported in the newspapers. I have enough clout with 
editors. But the next few days are going to be awfully depressing. 

♦ ♦♦ 

SW: Tell me something about your family. You know, your parents, 
brothers and sisters, and so on. 

ND (reluctantly): They live in Baroda. My father’s a Parsi, he’s a manager 
in a bank. My mother’s Anglo-Indian. She teaches in a school. I have no 
brothers or sisters. I was brought up in great luxury—sent to the best schools, 
given the best clothes. When I was sixteen, I realized I was gay. 

SW: You confessed to your parents? 


ND: I did, and that’s when life became difficult. At first they tried their 
best to draw me out of it. They even consulted the family doctor who gave 
me all sorts of ridiculous advice. But when they found that nothing would 
work, the indifference began. My pocket money was reduced and I was told I 
would have to work if I wanted to study. In any case, they never thought 
much of my Arts education. I was often scolded without reason. It went on 
like that for some time, and when I could take it no longer, I decided to walk 
out. 

SW: How long have you been on your own? 

ND: Five years. 

SW: Have you broken off with your folks completely? 

ND: No. I write to them sometimes and they reply. 

SW: How do you think your parents would feel if they knew you were 
stuck in a police station? 

ND: They would be horrified. They are simple people to whom self- 
respect means a lot. Once, when I was about ten, the police visited our house 
because the neighbours had complained against our servant. They said he was 
a thief. My father did not go out for three days after that. When he did, it was 
on holiday to Kulu (North India). 

♦ ♦♦ 

SW: What sort of plays do you review? 

(While Mr Darashaw was answering this question, Ms Williams tried to 
photograph him. But he objected .) 

ND: Everything—contemporary plays, classics, bedroom farces, musicals. 
I have no choice really. It’s a question of my bread and butter. 

SW: Do you think the police will be easy on you if they know you are 
cultured and write for the papers? 

ND: What difference does it make to them? On the contrary, they might 
try to extort more if they think I’m well-off. 

SW: I’ll re-phrase the question. Should the police be easy on the 
educated? 


ND: No, I don’t think so. Not merely because they’re educated. 

SW: What do you think is the role of the police in a welfare state? 

ND: Who knows? 

SW: What if you were offered a job in the police? Would you accept it? 

ND (sarcastically): Of course I would. 

SW: Do you think India isn’t the place for a person like you? 

ND: Do you think it is? 

♦ ♦♦ 

SW: What’s wrong? You’re looking ill. 

ND: I just have a bad headache. 

SW: When do you think you’re going to get out of here? 

ND: That’s a nasty question. I don’t wish to think about it at all. I wish I 
could run away. Or disappear. I wish it were a nightmare so I could wake up 
screaming. 

SW: Can I get you some coffee? 

ND: No, thanks. Listen to this instead: “I was driving along, you 
understand? And I was fine. I was even observing the scenery. You can 
imagine, me looking at the scenery, on the road every week of my life. But 
it’s so beautiful up there Linda, the trees are so thick, and the sun is warm. I 
opened the wind-shield and just let the warm air bathe over me. And then all 
of a sudden I’m going off the road! I’m telling you, I absolutely forgot I was 
driving. If I’d gone the other way over the white line I might’ve killed 
somebody. So I went on again—and five minutes later I’m dreaming again, 
and I nearly—Oh I have such thoughts, I have such strange thoughts...” 

(Shortly after this the interview ended. Mr Darashaw had still not been 
summoned by the inspector .) 


13| Obsessed, Obsessing 


F or all intents and purposes, the person you see in front of you is a woman. 
I have breasts and a vagina. I wear my hair long and have manicured 
fingernails. Sometimes I do my hair up into a bun. I rely heavily on make¬ 
up: rouge, kajal in the eyes, indigo-coloured nail polish. I don’t leave the 
house until I have generously sprayed myself with Evening in Paris. I adore 
jewellery. I have silver bangles on both my wrists, gold ear-tops, a necklace 
made of guineas, and a nose-ring that matches my ear-tops. I even wear a 
silver waistband and silver payals. I’m not married, but I apply bindi on my 
forehead. A large red bindi, the size of a 50 paisa coin. The only garment I 
drape myself in is the sari. I think it’s the most beautiful costume mankind 
has ever invented. Even as a child the sari fascinated me. I used to steal my 
mother’s saris when she was away at work and secretly try them on before 
the dressing-table mirror. Just before she returned, I would take my sari off 
and fold it neatly so that no one would know I had worn it. I walk as a 
woman should walk, swinging my hips as I go along, the way Hema Malini 
used to do before she married Dharmendra. My voice is husky. I have taken 
to smoking, so that people are misled into believing that the huskiness has to 
do with the cigarettes. Although I am five feet eight inches tall, I wear high- 
heeled shoes. Luckily I’m slim. The shoes add another two inches or so to my 
height, making me look like the ladies who enter Miss World contests, or 
walk the ramp on Fashion TV. 

With all this surfeit of acquired femininity, I should be irresistibly 
attractive to men, and in turn be floored by every hunk I see. But that’s not 
how it is. Men are useless pieces of meat to me. I fancy women. I am swept 
off my feet by the sight of girls with big boobs and slender waists. I love girls 
with long hair, especially when they leave it untied. I have a soft corner for 
fair-skinned beauties, but am not averse to the odd goddess sculpted in 
copper or ebony. I’m also turned on by females who do not have any traces 
of facial hair, or hair on the arms and legs. Waxed legs look ever so sexy. I 
don’t know why Indian women spend so little time in a beauty parlour. A 



beautician is like a worker in a diamond factory. She rids the stone of its 
coarseness to bring out its sparkle. Oh, I don’t care for tall women, the 
Femina and Fashion TV types (F&F types), although I’m a giraffe myself. 
FO, I feel like saying to them. God made women to be shorter than men and 
that’s how I want them to be. Men must be Amitabhs, women Jayas. 

You can tell from the way I take the names of film stars, that I’m hooked 
on Hindi films. There was a time I used to see a Hindi movie every other day. 
I knew so many film songs by heart. I especially learnt all the songs that 
heroes sang to heroines as they danced around trees. These songs I then sang 
to all the neighbourhood boys I was in love with; if not in reality, at least in 
my fancy! I imagined we were holding hands in the Vrindavan Gardens or on 
the Dona Paula seashore, doing everything that Kamalhasan and Rati 
Agnihotri did as they sang Hum Bane Turn Bane Ek Dujje Ke Liye. How 
romantic! 

But those days have gone for good. They’ll never come back again. 
What’s the point in talking about them and getting nostalgic? Yes, it was 
boys I sang songs to in the past, while here I am making no bones about the 
fact that men are worthless pieces of meat to me now. I was a different 
creature once upon a time. Even my name wasn’t the same. I was Arun 
yesterday, today I’m known as Aruna. A single letter, the first in the alphabet, 
has successfully transformed my identity. Arun was a man who wasn’t 
attracted to women. Aruna is a woman who isn’t attracted to men. 
Complicated, no? It wouldn’t have been so, had I not had the misfortune (or 
shall I say good fortune?) of meeting two people. Dr. Mehta, a middle-aged 
quack, and Vivek, a sizzling hot youth of twenty-two who exuded sex from 
every pore. 

Arun’s wedding had been set up with Neelam, the daughter of a bank 
manager. A lakh of rupees was given as dowry. I was dead scared about the 
first night. I imagined I would first have to disrobe my wife, then undress and 
lead her to the flower-bedecked double bed. She would discover that very 
instant that she was incapable of arousing me. The next morning she would 
raise a stink. She would either demand that the dowry be returned, or worse 
still, she would go to the High Court and spread malicious gossip about my 
impotence, so that the honourable judges would grant her a divorce. Or she 
would do both things simultaneously, and leave me utterly bankrupt and 
humiliated. I had to think of a way out, and soon. 



I went for a long walk through the bazaars of the city. Looking idly at the 
signboards outside buildings, my eyes fell on one that said: DR. MEHTA’S 
SEX AND V.D. CLINIC - ALL TYPES OL SEXUAL DISORDERS 
TREATED. I pondered the question in my mind for a minute, then decided to 
climb the narrow staircase that led to the clinic on the first floor. 

Dr. Mehta was paunchy and bespectacled. A stethoscope hung from his 
neck like a large necklace with some precious stone for a pendant, worn for 
good luck. He was seated at his desk, waiting for a sacrificial goat of a 
patient, when I walked in. There was no one else in the clinic. 

When I explained my problem to him, Dr. Mehta took one long look at me 
and grinned. He said: “Your disorder is what we doctors call homosexuality. 
I’ll give you a tablet. You have to take it three times a day before meals. 
Come back to me after a week and let me know how you are feeling.” 

I was flabbergasted. Here I was, not sexually attracted to members of the 
opposite sex, as all normal people are (or are supposed to be). And this doctor 
was giving me tablets like I had a toothache or something, and asking me to 
come back after a week. The fraud! 

Dr. Mehta was also a mind reader and a face-reader. He said to me: “You 
think I haven’t understood your ailment, isn’t that so? Have no doubts. This 
is no ordinary tablet. It is a medical preparation made from internal secretions 
that pass into the blood stream and stimulate the bodily organs. After a week, 
you will slowly stop being attracted to boys and start getting attracted to 
girls.” 

I grabbed the bottle of pills from Dr. Mehta’s hands and looked at it 
carefully. There was no label anywhere on the bottle. Heaven knows what 
poison he was giving me. I had never imagined that a mere dose of tablets 
could do the trick. If that were so, why did I live in such agony all these 
years? Why wasn’t this magical remedy not widely advertised on television 
channels? 

“But doctor...” I stammered. 

“Be at ease,” he reassured me. “I have cured many patients who were 
suffering from the same sickness. They are all happily married now, with 
many children each.” 

I wanted to ask him for the telephone number of at least one of them, so 



that I could verify for myself. But I was tongue-tied. 

“Any other problems?” Dr. Mehta said, trying his best to win my 
confidence. He wanted to give me the impression that he was a busy man 
who couldn’t speak to his patients endlessly. 

“No, doctor,” I mumbled, my mind still on the tablets. 

“Then please go into the next room and pay my office assistant Rs 500.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Rs 500 is simply beyond my means.” 

“I will reduce it by Rs 50 for you,” said the doctor. “Hormonal medicines 
aren’t easy to get. We have to import them from Europe and America.” 

I resentfully produced the cash from my wallet and offered it to Dr. 
Mehta. 

“Not here. In the next room,” he said, indicating the direction of the room 
with his index finger. 

I left his clinic and went into the adjacent room. In retrospect, I should 
never have gone there at all. That one visit changed the course of my life 
forever. For it is here that I set eyes on Vivek, Dr. Mehta’s office assistant or 
whatever, and fell irredeemably in love with him. How do I describe Vivek? 
Perfect height, not too tall, not too short; perfect build, not too thin, not too 
fat; perfect complexion, not too fair, not too dark. Eyes, nose and lips, all 
exactly where they should be, not slightly higher, slightly lower, slightly to 
the right, slightly to the left, by even a millimetre. Vivek had shiny black hair 
parted at the left that looked as if it had been freshly ironed in a laundry. 
There wasn’t a bit of sissyish curliness in his hair. He had a face that was as 
smooth as art-paper - hadn’t acquired a beard as yet, although he was twenty- 
two (this made me hopeful). And Vivek dressed so smartly! Fashion Street 
check shirt made of black Ahmedabad cotton. Tight, thigh-embracing jeans 
that made me wish I were the jeans. Sports shoes as huge as a 350 cc mobike! 
The faded jeans were so neatly wrapped around Vivek’s bum that they 
looked like a present he was giving someone on their birthday. (It was such a 
pity that my birthday was so far away.) Yet, for all this, there was no 
evidence anywhere of his cock. Obviously, he had tucked it away inside his 
VIP underwear so neatly, that I wanted to report him to the police for 
strangling such a beautiful creature to death. Or was it that Vivek was not just 
circumcised but castrated, with no small brother at all? Or maybe he had a 



detachable member that he could take off and put on at will, like a brooch. 
After all, when you worked as Dr. Mehta’s office boy, anything was possible. 

I noticed a stain on Vivek’s jeans, in the vicinity of his crotch, and 
wondered whether he wanked in this room while his master waited for 
patients. I then saw a strand of pubic hair jutting out of his fly and grew all 
the more suspicious. But Vivek grew more suspicious than I for eyeing him 
thus, pawing him thus, and said: “Yes, sir?” 

I handed him Dr. Mehta’s cash memo, took out my wallet and paid him 
the money. However, my eyes were not involved in any of these operations. I 
performed them mechanically. My eyes, needless to say, were on Vivek, and 
I couldn’t take them off that face, that crotch, that stain of cum, for even a 
second. Vivek knew I was ogling him but didn’t say a word. He quietly 
accepted the five hundred rupee notes I gave him, unlocked a drawer in his 
desk to stash away the money, and returned my change. I asked him for a 
receipt. 

“We don’t give receipts,” he said. “Speak to sir if you want one. Do you 
want to claim the money from your company?” 

“No,” I replied. “But I would still like to have a receipt.” 

“That will cost you 25 percent more,” he informed me. The poor guy had 
been thoroughly corrupted by his boss. 

“I can’t afford to pay you any more money,” I told him. Then I said: 
“Forget the receipt. Tell me about yourself. What’s your name? How old are 
you? How long have you been employed here?” 

Vivek was trying to answer my questions, when I cut him short, and said: 
“What are you doing in the evening? I would like to take you out for dinner.” 

This completely baffled him. Not once in his life had any of Dr. Mehta’s 
patients ever made such a strange request. 

“But... why?” he demanded. 

“Because I like you,” I said. “I want to be your friend.” 

The word ‘friend’ worked instant wonders, as it always does in India. 
“Okay,” said Vivek, “but by what time will you release me?” 

“Oh, it won’t be more than a couple of hours,” I promised him. 



“A couple of hours!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, is that too much?” 

“No, but I have to get home. My mother will be waiting. I have to report 
for work pretty early in the morning.” 

♦ ♦♦ 

I picked Vivek up at 7 o’clock that evening and took him to Camouflage, 
a swanky downtown restaurant and bar. I slipped my hand into his in the taxi, 
and we walked into the restaurant hand-in- hand. But he was distinctly 
uncomfortable holding my hand. Every now and then he disengaged himself 
from my grip, till a few minutes later I seized his hand all over again. Once, 
he used the fingers of his left hand to undo my fingers which entwined the 
fingers of his right hand. Finally, he confronted me: 

“Why do you hold my hand?” he asked. “Don’t you have a wife?” 

“Yaari,” I answered, and confused him. “You are not a woman,” he said 
rudely. 

When we were seated at a corner table, I ordered a beer for the two of us 
and lit up. Vivek was convinced that I was a bad boy who was bent on 
teaching him my vices. “Habits,” he called them. This was also how he 
reacted to the non-vegetarian food we ate, chicken moghlai and all. Good 
souls, according to him, did not eat meat. Yet he enjoyed his meal, holding 
the fork in his right hand and spoon in his left. When I told him this wasn’t 
the done thing, he amazed me by saying he knew it, but couldn’t help it, 
being a lefty. Those hands that were now clutching fork and spoon would 
never be mine again. On our way out of the restaurant after an ice cream, 
Vivek put both his hands into his pockets so I wouldn’t be able to grab them. 
The cruel chap. 

At the end of our date, I knew that Vivek would never go out with me 
again. I also knew that while I was irrevocably in love with him, he wasn’t 
attracted to me by even an inch. I had to try out a different strategy if I 
wanted to conquer him. I was not taking Dr. Mehta’s pills, at least for now. 
Why should I? Would a woman ever obsess me the way I was obsessed with 
Vivek? 


♦ ♦♦ 


Tossing about in bed that night, an idea occurred to me. What if I made 
Vivek swallow Dr. Mehta’s medicine? If the tablets were supposed to reverse 
a person’s sexual orientation (as Dr. Mehta explained to me), it was likely 
they would work both ways. A homosexual who consumed them might 
become heterosexual, but supposing a heterosexual took them? Didn’t it 
make sense to assume that he/she would turn homosexual? Or did I 
misunderstand Dr. Mehta? I found myself thinking along these lines with 
increasing seriousness. Soon I could wait no longer. I had to carry out my 
experiment at any cost, and Vivek was my guinea-pig. If it worked, I would 
win him; if not, I had nothing to lose. I briefly toyed with the idea of ringing 
Dr. Mehta to consult him. But I rejected the proposition almost immediately. 
Dr. Mehta was phony; it was likely that he didn’t understand his own 
prescriptions well enough. 

Vivek absolutely refused to come over to my place for lunch or dinner. 
However, after much persuasion, he agreed to visit us someday in the 
evening for a cup of tea, provided I introduced him to my wife, brothers, 
sisters, parents and children. I promised him I would and gave him my 
address. I spoke a white lie here, for in truth I live by myself. 

A week or so later, the doorbell rang around six in the evening, as I was 
about to leave the house for a walk. I looked through the peephole and was 
surprised to see Vivek. I opened the door and welcomed him in. 

As soon as Vivek entered the house, he knew he had been conned. “Ghar 
ke sab log kahan hain?” he asked, suspicion writ large on his face. I told him 
they had all gone to the movies. Another white lie. 

Vivek’s body-hugging jeans (he seemed to have only one pair) were 
enough to give me a hard on. To imagine he was alone with me in the flat 
excited me terribly. I wanted to hug and kiss him, screw and be screwed by 
him. However, I restrained myself. Such an opportunity wouldn’t come my 
way again. I had to act fast. I asked him to sit down while I got the tea ready. 

I quickly went into the kitchen to put two cups of water to boil. When the 
tea was done, I stealthily took out Dr. Mehta’s pills from my medicine chest 
and dropped a couple of them into one of the cups. I then put the two cups on 
a tray and kept saying to myself: the cup with the pills is on the right... the 
cup with the pills is on the right. Vivek was busy flipping through an old 
issue of Filmfare. I offered him the tea, telling him: “The cup on the right is 



yours. It contains extra sugar.” Then I went back into the kitchen to fetch the 
biscuits. 

By the time I returned everything was over, Vivek had one sip of the tea, 
thought he had been given an intoxicant, and got up to leave. My pleas went 
unheard. 

“I never expected you to stoop so low,” he said, with a hurt look in his 
eye. Before I could respond, he hurried down the stairs and was gone. I 
sniffed Vivek’s unfinished cup of tea as if it was his underwear and at once 
realized my folly. The tea had acquired a strong medicinal smell. 

In the days that followed, I did not hear from Vivek. It’s true he had my 
telephone number, but he wasn’t going to call me. I had betrayed his trust. I, 
on my part, had no occasion to visit Dr. Mehta’s clinic, ostensibly to consult 
him, but in reality to see Vivek. I hadn’t even tried out his tablets; the first 
thing he would want to know is whether they had had an effect. 

So, partly in order to forget Vivek, and partly to find an excuse to see him 
again, I took the pills for a whole week in the prescribed dosage. The pills 
made me overwhelmingly horny. It seemed as if anyone would do to satisfy 
my lust. While in the past I was repelled by the sight of women, I now 
discovered that I was actually turned on by all the sexy girls I saw on TV and 
in the neighbourhood. Hurrah! I was becoming normal. 

Of course, I hadn’t lost my passion for men, to whom I was still attracted. 
But now women competed with men for my attention and shoved them into 
the background. 

“Take the pills for another month,” Dr. Mehta gleefully advised me when 
I went to see him, “and men will be totally off your mind.” 

Vivek was on leave that day, absent from the clinic. I was both happy and 
sad. Sad because I wanted to talk to him and make amends for what had 
happened at my place that evening. Happy because now that I was getting 
attracted to girls, I did not need the likes of Vivek in my life any more. If not 
Neelam, I would find some other beautiful girl through the matrimonial 
columns of The Times of India, get married, and settle down to a life of bliss. 

Dr. Mehta was right. After a month of swallowing his medicine, I had 
become a heterosexual. Men did not matter to me now or at the most 
mattered very little. It was girls that I wanted to fuck, or so I thought. But this 



was only as far as the sex act was concerned. What about the heart? I found 
that my heart still belonged to Vivek. I thought of him night and day. As long 
as he was around, it was impossible for me to fall in love with anyone else. I 
continued taking the pills for another month, hoping that they would help me 
get my mind off the chap; to no avail. If anything, I grew more obsessed with 
him than before. I telephoned Dr. Mehta for an urgent appointment. He asked 
me to come and see him on Friday. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Vivek averted his eyes as I entered the clinic. One look at him, at his 
football butt, and all the old passion returned at full force. 

It was as if the tetra-pods at Marine Drive were gone and the sea was 
allowed to drown the city! At that moment I made up my mind: I would 
capture Vivek, no matter what. 

“Doctor,” I resolutely said, sitting down. “I want to have a sex change 
operation.” 

“No problem,” Dr. Mehta replied. “But why do you want to undergo this 
operation? Hasn’t my medicine cured you of your sex troubles?” 

“I don’t know. I’m in love with a young man and would like to appear 
before him as a full-fledged woman.” 

“Very good idea,” Dr. Mehta retorted, and surprised me. I was expecting 
him to dissuade me from the extreme step. Then he added: “The operation 
will make you feel like a complete . . . human being.” The pause was because 
he didn’t know whether he would be offending me by saying “complete 
woman.” It took him five full seconds to figure it out. 

“Thank you, doctor,” I said. “That’s exactly what I’m looking for.” 

“By the way,” he continued, “who is this young man you are in love with? 
Has he agreed to marry you after you become a woman?” 

“Your office boy,” I said to myself, quietly. To him I said: “I can’t tell you 
his name. He wants his privacy protected. As for marriage, who can say? It 
all depends on how feminine you succeed in making me.” 

“No problem,” he said again, irritating me no end. I felt like smashing his 
nose. “We will give you extra hormonal injections for that added touch. You 
will start walking and talking like Meena Kumari.” 


“It’s not funny,” I wanted to tell him, but kept quiet for the sake of 
politeness. The charlatan was blushing. Dr. Mehta asked me to stop taking his 
earlier medicine and see him after a fortnight. “Your body will be ready by 
then for the operation,” he said ponderously. 

I left his cabin and went to Vivek’s room. Vivek thought I had come with 
a cash memo, and indifferently extended his right hand for the piece of paper. 
I took hold of the hand and shook it, squeezed it. He was thoroughly familiar 
with my modus operandi by now. After a couple of seconds, he wrenched his 
hand violently away from mine. 

“I have come to say goodbye, Vivek,” I began saying. “I am leaving the 
city for good. I want to apologize to you for what happened at my house the 
other day. Will you oblige me by coming out for dinner one last time?” 

The word “dinner” instantly reminded him of his experiences at 
Camouflage and at my place. 

“Sorry, not interested,” he said curtly, not mincing his words. 

“Please, for my sake.” 

“No time.” 

“I’ll take care of you kid,” I thought in my mind. “I’ll win you by hook or 
by crook.” 

♦ ♦♦ 

I called off my marriage to Neelam and returned her dowry. Some 
bitterness was caused in the process, but the girl and her parents seemed 
convinced when I told them I was not well, had to undergo a few tests, and 
didn’t want to endanger the life of an innocent human being. Although I 
didn’t actually use the A-word, they knew what I was hinting at. They were 
grateful that I had told them the “truth” so that their daughter’s life would be 
spared. I never heard from Neelam or her parents again. 

Fifteen days later, I found myself in an operation theatre being 
administered an anaesthesia. Dr. Mehta was very much around, getting his 
scalpels ready, but there was no sign of Vivek anywhere. I had expected him 
to be hovering around, as servants in India tend to, but he was conspicuous 
by his absence. My last emotions were of sadness and self-doubt before I 
passed out and let Dr. Mehta cut me up. 


When I came to, I felt an excruciating pain in my chest and genitals as the 
effect of the anaesthesia began to wear off. Involuntarily, I put my hand to 
my chest and felt the silica implants that now constituted my breasts. Then I 
touched my genitals and found that my penis had gone and a vagina had 
come up in its place. A nurse who emerged from somewhere helped me to the 
bathroom. It was a totally unnerving experience urinating through a slit in my 
body, rather than a penis that I held in my hand like a hosepipe. 

Dr. Mehta appeared and congratulated me on the success of the operation. 
Some more finishing touches were required, he said, such as waxing my face 
and body to get rid of the excess hair. This would cause me some pain, but it 
would make the process of my transformation from Arun to Aruna flawless. 
Afterwards, I could wear my hair long and manicure my nails. I would also 
have to continue taking a course of hormonal injections for quite some time, 
and do voice exercises to sound like a woman. He told me this as he brought 
the syringe to insert into my buttocks, without giving me any time to 
mentally prepare myself for the prick. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Several weeks elapsed before I was up and about again. I had grown into a 
regular woman now, the man in me was completely dead. But this was only 
as far as appearances went. Inside, I still felt like a man, stimulated by 
women. 

“It’s the earlier medicine,” Dr. Mehta reassured me. “As the months pass, 
it begins to have a greater and greater effect. You are not taking those pills 
any more, I hope?” 

“No doctor,” I said feebly. 

“I will order another set of tablets for you that will neutralize the effect of 
the previous ones.” 

As soon as I was done with Dr. Mehta, I went to Vivek’s room. I wanted 
to surprise him in my new feminine avatar, show off my chiffon sari. I was 
dying to know whether he was attracted to me now. All the effort of changing 
my gender would be wasted if he wasn’t. It is at this moment that I stumbled 
upon my famous Hema Malini walk that has since become second nature. But 
Vivek wasn’t in his seat. Instead, there was another young man in his place, 
corpulent and off- putting. He informed me that Vivek had left the job a 


month ago. I broke out in a sweat and rushed back to Dr. Mehta. 

“Your ex-office boy has borrowed Rs 10,000 from me and vanished,” I 
lied. “I must have his address at once.” 

“Why did you lend him money without consulting me?” Dr. Mehta 
answered. “The fellow was a rogue. He ran away with my blood pressure 
apparatus.” 

“How dare you call my husband a thief and a rogue,” I all but clenched 
my teeth and said. 

♦ ♦♦ 

I held the piece of paper on which Dr. Mehta had scribbled out Vivek’s 
address in my hand, as I waded through a cluster of shanties in the distant 
suburbs, looking for him. The neighbours giggled. Some of them were over¬ 
helpful, each confusing me with directions. Finally one of them volunteered 
to accompany me all the way to Vivek’s house. To my horror, I suddenly 
realized that a group of children was following us, calling me “chakka.” 
When we reached Vivek’s house after an endless walk through filthy lanes 
and by-lanes, some ladies came out and they too thought I was a hijra. 

“There is no wedding or childbirth here, baba,” they said. “Please move 
on.” 

They then offered me a two-rupee coin and indicated by their gestures that 
I should go away. I was shocked. I wanted to go back to Dr. Mehta and ask 
for a refund. All that his surgery had done was make me look like a fucking 
eunuch! 

The Good Samaritan who had accompanied me explained to the ladies in 
their language that I wanted to see Vivek. 

“He doesn’t live here anymore,” they replied. “He has left Bombay and 
gone back to the village. He doesn’t like Bombay but prefers the village.” 

“When is he likely to come back?” I stepped forward and asked them. 
Their whole demeanour changed the moment I opened my mouth. They were 
highly embarrassed that a hijra should be on first- name terms with a man in 
their house. They would sooner be swallowed by Mother Earth than speak to 
me. 

“We don’t know,” they said, and walked away into the house. “Take this 


creature away from here,” they said to the Good Samaritan as they left, 
thinking I did not understand Marathi. I was so angry I wanted to clap in their 
face like a true hijra. People from the surrounding houses who had gathered 
to see what the tamasha was about, jeered at me. 

I was frustrated. I had taken the trouble to change my sex, and the man 
with whom I was infatuated beyond redemption had run away from me. So 
heartless. I wanted to return to his house; ask his womenfolk for the name of 
his village and go there to nab the cheat. But what was the use? They had 
made it abundantly clear that they were repelled by my sight and weren’t 
going to entertain me. 

Feeling depressed after this incident, I put myself under house arrest for 
several months and did not go out. Besides, it had become hazardous to roam 
the streets. Those kids in Vivek’s slum colony were not the only ones who 
thought of me as a hijra. Wherever I went, I found that passers-by stared at 
me. They turned their heads once I had crossed them, to figure out what I 
was. 

Such was my state of mind when I decided to take Dr. Mehta’s pills in 
large doses without consulting him. Two pills before breakfast, four after 
lunch, three before dinner, I downed them randomly and indiscriminately. I 
saw it as an attempt to commit suicide. Some side effects such as stomach 
ache and vomitting ensued, but on the whole, the overdose, taken with a 
vengeance, has succeeded in making me a man who has become a woman 
who is attracted to other women. Find me another like myself, and I’ll give 
you the Kohinoor diamond. 

Vivek isn’t anywhere within a mile of my heart or my mind or my private 
parts any more. My new love is Madonna, about whom I dream night and 
day; and so too Karishma Kapoor. Obsession has so much to do with sexual 
attraction. Get rid of the latter, and the former automatically disappears. I feel 
like puking now when I visualize that stain of cum on Vivek’s dirty jeans or 
that strand of pubic hair peeping out of his fly the first time I set eyes on him. 

So much of my own semen went down the drain as I played out this 
fantasy day after day. What for? 

And Dr. Mehta? He called me the other day to say that the newest set of 
pills that would neutralize the effect of the old ones had arrived. I almost 



hung up on him. Men are brutes and I’m through with each one of them, be it 
Vivek or Dr. Mehta or Arun. I am at peace with myself the way I presently 
am. I spend my time and money buying gold jewellery and saris. 

To pass time, there are Hindi films. Not only do I see them every day, I 
also frequent Film City very often. A certain director (he has instructed me 
not to reveal his name) is interested in making a film on my story. Don’t ask 
how he got to know of me. I have told you already that I’m the only person of 
my kind in the universe. He has promised to take Karishma Kapoor as the 
heroine. Oh, I’m so excited. I’ll get to see the angelic creature in person, talk 
to her, touch her. Perhaps my director-friend will invent a song sequence for 
me, in which I sing to Karishma the way Rajendra Kumar sang to Sadhna: 

Mere Mehboob Tujhe 
Meri Mohabbat Ki Kasam. 

After that, I shall propose to Karishma Kapoor. We shall get married and 
honeymoon in the Swiss Alps. There, in our hotel suite. I’ll unfold her 
shimmering veil and drink from her voluptuous breasts. I’ll make a sandwich 
of her tongue and eat. I’ll lick her pussy and ask her to lick mine. When our 
lovemaking is over, we shall return to Bombay and live on the seashore 
happily ever after. I shall mind our house and cook while she is away 
shooting. 



14| Landya Ko Maro 


A s soon as it grew dark, he drew the curtains, switched on the lamp and 
took out a bottle of Royal Velvet from his suitcase. He was trying to 
simulate atmosphere. This was probably how he spent his evenings in his 
apartment in Bombay. Now he pretended that our air- conditioned first class 
compartment was his drawing room. Somehow, it reduced the tedium of 
travel. He was lucky that the four-berthed cabin was occupied by just the two 
of us. I observed him closely. We had not spoken much, although we had 
been travelling companions thrown together for the past twenty two hours; 
our journey thus far was uneventful. I looked at a sign that said 
CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS PROHIBITED. But he 
refused to take the hint. He poured his whisky into a glass tumbler that he 
carried in his luggage and diluted it with chilled mineral water. Then he tore 
open a packet of Peppy’s crispies and spread them out on a plastic plate. I 
was contemplating whether to be the killjoy and let him know that his 
drinking bothered me, when, setting tumbler and plate upon the little folding 
table between our berths, he said, “Care for a drink?” 

“Okay,” I found myself responding. 

He fished out another glass tumbler and fixed me my drink, asking me 
how much whisky and how much water to pour. 

“Cheers,” he said, handing me my glass. 

“Cheers,” I replied. 

We got talking. 

He was a correspondent with the Press Trust of India, going to Calcutta to 
attend a press conference. By train? It was the usual thing. Last minute plans. 
No air tickets. Train travel was so much better because it enabled you to see 
the countryside, feel the pulse of the people. I told him about myself. I was a 
senior executive with Telco Pune, working as their Public Relations Manager 
and was on my way to the company’s Jamshedpur plant on routine 



administrative work. Of course I was entitled to fly, but the tragedy was 
Jamshedpur had no airport. And even if it did, hardly any flights went there. 

My fellow passenger was civilized. Mr. Ansari his name was, if I’m not 
mistaken. At least he didn’t ask me the mandatory personal questions that 
Indians put to each other when they meet in trains. Was I married? How 
many children did I have? What caste did I belong to? And so on. Munching 
our crispies with relish, drinking our whisky in large sips, we finished our 
first round pretty soon. Then came the second. And the third and the fourth 
and the fifth. This was social drinking at its worst and I was compelled to 
make small talk. I put away my copy of An Equal Music that I’d picked up at 
a traffic light in Bombay shortly before boarding my train. I had hoped to 
finish at least half the book before the train reached Tatanagar, but now it was 
certain that my reading hours had come to an end. Clearly, Mr. Ansari 
wanted to feel as if he was in the Harbour Bar at the Taj, and it cost me 
nothing to let him imagine he was. We talked about this and that: how the 
Calcutta Mail, by which we were travelling, was superior to other trains on 
the sector; why Tata companies all over India were retrenching their 
employees; how newspaper barons were opposed to the principle of free 
speech. 

I said to Mr. Ansari: “You’ve been with the PTI ten years. What’s the 
most hair-raising story you have done in your career?” 

He didn’t answer at once, but fixed his eyes on the golden coloured liquid 
in his glass. When he spoke, his words came slowly. “It was during the riots 
that took place in Bombay after the Babri Masjid was demolished...” 

“Yes?” I interrupted him, eager that he should go on. 

“I was a crime reporter then. I was asked by my boss to ensconce myself 
in the Antop Hill area where some of the worst barbarities were taking place, 
and send dispatches. In the course of my investigations, I talked to dozens of 
residents. One of them was a 27-year-old woman with whom fate had played 
much havoc. My feature article on her was picked up by many small and 
medium newspapers in the country. The big papers, however, ignored it.” 

For the next hour or so, as we continued to eat and drink till his bottle of 
whisky was empty, Mr. Ansari narrated the story of this woman to me. I must 
say I was totally engrossed. At some point, a waiter from the pantry car 



knocked on our door to say he was bringing our dinner. But neither of us ate. 
I reproduce Mr. Ansari’s story to the best of memory’s ability. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Rashmi Dalvi had married Salim Makki under much opposition. She was 
a Marathi-speaking Hindu, he a Muslim. Rashmi’s immediate family, 
comprising her parents, a brother and a sister, told her in the manner of a 
cheap Hindi film that their doors were closed to her forever; that, as far as 
they were concerned, she was dead and she too should think of them as dead. 
But Rashmi was serious about Salim— he was her childhood sweetheart in 
Dharavi where they grew up. She knew she could live without her parents but 
not without Salim. Salim’s widowed mother, on the other hand, had no 
problem in accepting Rashmi as her daughter-in-law. After his mill -worker 
father’s death in a train accident—a Kalyan local ran over him as he crossed 
the tracks in an inebriated state at Sion one night—Salim and his mother 
moved into a chawl at Antop Hill, bought with her meagre savings and her 
late husband’s pension. Soon Salim got married and his young bride Rashmi 
came to live with them. 

The building in which they lived had a few Muslim tenants, but all the 
surrounding houses were predominantly Hindu. When the riots broke out in 
January 1993, the Shiv Sena guys in the neighbourhood targeted Salim and 
his aged mother. On 3 January, the Makkis found their front door marked 
with the sign of a trishul. Rashmi, pregnant then, asked her husband and 
mother-in-law to stay at home while she went to the Antop Hill police station 
to register a complaint and ask for police protection. She felt that as a Hindu 
she was safe; no one would hassle her. She was wrong. The inspector at the 
police station, one Ganesh Patil, openly refused to come to her aid. He said to 
her: “You bitch, why did you marry a Muslim? Now pay for your misdeeds. 
Let your husband be killed. Don’t you see, if a Muslim dies, there will be one 
Muslim less?” 

Rashmi was outraged. A government official who was paid to keep the 
peace was being openly bigoted. 

During the next six days, adolescents from the Shiv Sena made life hell 
for Rashmi whenever she stepped out of the house to go to the bazaar. Their 
words echoed those of Inspector Ganesh Patil, only they were filthier, more 
abusive. 


“Why did you have to get married to a landya?” they asked her. “Are all 
Hindus dead?” 

Others taunted her: “Her husband has a big dick. He gives her a good 
fuck. After killing him we’ll fuck her by turn.” Some kids punned on her 
surname: “Makki-chut,” they cried. Rashmi was utterly distraught. Not the 
type who gave in easily, she had an overpowering desire to spit on the faces 
of these delinquents, and show that she could outdo them in the vileness of 
their abuse. But she kept quiet, knowing it was useless, in the circumstances, 
to open her mouth. She covered her head with the pallu of her sari, bent her 
face low and walked away from the scene of trouble as swiftly as she could. 

Salim had been given his father’s job at the mill . Rashmi prevented him 
from going to work till the tension had blown over. She insisted he stay at 
home, while she did all the outdoor chores. She didn’t tell her husband all the 
nasty things the boys were saying. She was a devoted wife who loved her 
husband dearly and did not want to upset him. She was gravely concerned 
about his safety and that of his mother. She even proposed that for a while 
they should go away to his native place at Malegaon, a suggestion that Salim 
of course ridiculed and turned down because it appeared cowardly to him. 

Rashmi’s home was made up of two small rooms, an outer one that served 
as a living-cum-bedroom, and an inner one that was the kitchen. The 
furniture in the living room included a box bed on which the couple slept; a 
few chairs; a wooden cabinet that contained their black-and-white TV and a 
photograph of the two of them, taken on their wedding; and a Singer sewing 
machine which was a wedding present from Salim’s co-workers at the mill. 
The kitchen had shelves on the wall lined with stainless steel utensils of all 
shapes and sizes. Although the place teemed with rats, Salim’s mother spread 
out a mattress and slept here at night. 

Rashmi tremblingly wondered what she would do if a mob came to their 
house to get her husband. Unlike large flats or bungalows, there were no 
hiding places in a measly chawl. Even the toilets were common toilets at the 
end of the corridor. It is here that she hit upon the idea of the box bed. She 
emptied it of the discarded clothes with which it was stuffed, and decided she 
would ask her husband to lie inside if ever there were a mob attack on their 
house. 


On 9 January, the mob did indeed arrive. They were armed with swords, 



choppers, knives and sticks. They banged on the door like demons. “Landya 
ko maro,” they yelled. Rashmi tried to keep her cool. Using only sign 
language, she ordered Salim to quickly get into the box bed (they had 
rehearsed it once before), locked her mother-in-law in the kitchen, and 
opened the door. “What do you want?” she faced the assembly, made up 
mostly of Shiv Sainiks in their twenties and thirties, some of them in half 
pants. 

“Where is your husband?” they screamed. “Deliver him to us at once.” 

“He’s not at home,” Rashmi replied. “I don’t know where he is.” 

“Don’t lie whore,” someone in the crowd said. “We’ll take your life and 
your baby’s too, along with your husband’s. You have brought shame on us 
Maharashtrians by marrying a landya. A circumcised arse- fucker, that’s what 
he is.” 

“Very well. Come in and see for yourself if you don’t believe me,” 
Rashmi said to them in desperation. Tears were welling up in her eyes and 
she was fighting hard to prevent them from streaming down her face. 

Pushing her out of the way, the mob charged into the front room, smashed 
the TV and cupboard mirror, and demanded that the room at the back be 
opened. 

“My sick mother is resting inside,” Rashmi pleaded with her tormentors. 
“Please don’t disturb her.” 

“Are you unlocking that door or should we break it open?” they said, 
almost in unison. At which Rashmi opened the door and allowed the 
hoodlums to seize the frail old lady by the hair and ask her the same question: 
“Where have you hidden your son?” But Rashmi’s mother- in-law had 
become hysterical. She wailed and howled and screamed till the men realized 
they wouldn’t be able to elicit any information from her. 

The gang then returned to the front room. Rashmi was squatting on the 
box bed inside which her husband lay. She cleverly surrounded herself with 
the old clothes that she removed from the bed, together with pillows, durries 
and bed sheets. This served as a natural camouflage. The bed ceased to look 
like a box bed; it did not occur to anyone that it was actually a hollow 
contraption inside which their prisoner was hiding. 



The men went into the kitchen once again, smashed a couple of cups and 
saucers made of china, and slapped Rashmi’s still howling mother- in-law 
across her face. When they came out, they warned Rashmi: “We are sparing 
you because you are, after all, our Maharashtrian sister, and that bundle there 
because she’s an old hag not even worth raping. But remember we’ll come 
back. It’s in your interest to hand over your husband to us.” 

As they were leaving, one of them, who had a hairy mole on his cheek, 
picked up the wedding photograph from the wooden cabinet. He looked 
intently at it for a whole minute, and then, before Rashmi could leap from her 
place on the bed to save it, allowed it to drop from his hands. There was 
splintered glass all over the floor. Rashmi continued to sit where she was and 
sob quietly long after the men had left the area. 

Meanwhile, Salim struggled to get out of the bed in a state of 
asphyxiation. Rashmi wiped her tears and helped him rise to his feet. They 
latched the front door and went into the kitchen to console his mother, whose 
shrieks had dwindled into a low, continuous moan. 

“I’m proud of you,” Salim managed to say to his wife, as she lit the gas 
stove with a gas lighter to make tea. 

They sipped their tea in silence. There was a knock on the door. One of 
their Hindu neighbours announced her name, saying she had brought them a 
hot meal. Rashmi went to the door to thank her. The neighbour invited them 
to come and stay in her house if they were afraid. 

“Let me see who does anything to Salimbhai as long as my husband and I 
are alive,” she spiritedly said. 

Rashmi put her head on the woman’s shoulder and started to weep. The 
woman comforted her. More neighbours joined them; they stood there talking 
for a long time. The front door was open. Neither Rashmi nor her well- 
meaning neighbours noticed the fellow till he walked past them and entered 
her house. 

“Kaun hai?” Rashmi screamed, following the man into the house. Salim 
sensed trouble and locked himself in the kitchen at once. His mother was 
already there. The man turned around and faced Rashmi. She recognized him 
instantly. He was the man with the mole who had come there with the mob 
barely thirty minutes ago. He had taken their wedding photograph and dashed 



it to the ground. That photograph was so precious to her; the bastard had no 
business to trample on it and on her sentiments. 

“What do you want now?” Rashmi opened her mouth and asked him. 

“Where is he? In the kitchen, isn’t it?” he said, pointing towards the sealed 
door with his finger. 

“Why don’t you leave us alone?” Rashmi said in exasperation, bending 
down to touch the man’s feet. “I beg of you.” 

The neighbour who promised her protection only a minute ago 
disappeared into the cosy safety of her home. 

Before Rashmi could say anything else, Salim opened the kitchen door 
and came out to face the man. He saw that he was unarmed. 

“Here I am,” Salim surrendered to him. “Do what you want with me. But 
please stop harassing my wife.” 

Rashmi stepped between the man and her husband. 

“Please, please,” she cried. Her words came out like the Toofan Mail. 
“You’re under the wrong impression. He’s not a Mussalman. He’s a Hindu. I 
swear by Lord Vithoba and Lord Malhari he’s a Hindu.” 

“Yes?” the man mocked her. “That’s what I’ve come to find out. On 
behalf of my whole gang. Ask your beloved to go into the other room and 
strip. Let’s see if your love for him can make miracles happen. Let’s see if his 
foreskin has re-grown.” 

“No, no, please don’t do that,” Rashmi beat her breasts. 

“Shut up,” the man roared at the top of his voice. 

“How dare you scream at my wife, you son of a bitch,” Salim said, seizing 
the man by his shirt. “If you are a man, talk to men, not to women.” 

“We’ll see how much of a man you are,” was the retort. “Come into that 
room and strip. If you don’t, this knife will slice your balls in two.” As the 
man said this, he produced an imported pen-knife from his pocket. Salim saw 
he was wrong in assuming that the fellow was unarmed. 

The man shoved Salim towards the kitchen with one hand; in the other he 
held the open knife. No sooner did they enter the kitchen, than he brutally 



lifted Salim’s mother from the floor, where she had lapsed into a stupor, and 
flung her upon the box bed with a thud. Rashmi rushed to her rescue. Salim 
exclaimed in vain: “Have some consideration at least for the old, you 
sisterfucker.” 

The door was slammed shut and bolted from within. Rashmi went into a 
fit wondering what the man would do to her husband. She thumped on the 
door from outside. “Spare him, please spare him,” she bawled. “Take me, but 
please spare his life.” The seconds ticked away. No sounds came from inside 
the kitchen; this intrigued and baffled the wretched woman all the more. 

On the other side of the wall, the man made Salim unbutton his trousers 
and take them off. Then he forcibly pulled out his underwear, holding the 
open pen-knife in his right hand all the while. He glanced at Salim’s 
circumcised penis, raised his head and looked at him straight in the face with 
bloodshot eyes, as if to say, “There you are; this is the acid test of your 
religion and you’ve flunked it.” 

The man put the knife to Salim’s testicles and made violent hacking 
gestures that psyched him. Salim thought of grappling with the guy— after 
all, the kitchen knives were within easy reach—but decided against it for two 
reasons: one, the man was stronger than him; two, it might provoke the 
maniac to actually cause him bodily harm. 

As he feared the worst and left everything to God, Salim suddenly felt 
himself being fondled. The man had started to caress his penis, giving him a 
solid erection in the process. He closed his pen-knife and put it away into one 
of his pockets. He took off his trousers and underpants and started to play 
with his own private parts, till both men stood there naked, aroused. The man 
went down on his knees and sucked Salim lasciviously, letting go only when 
his mouth was filled with Salim’s cum. He then made Salim suck him. Salim 
did not resist. Nor did he feel violated. To the extent this was love, hatred had 
been replaced by love. It was a triumph of sorts. 

Both men went to the kitchen sink to spit out the stuff in their mouths. 
They wore their clothes, and the man motioned Salim to unlatch the door. 

Rashmi had fainted from anxiety and grief. Her mother- in-law lay semi¬ 
conscious on the box bed. Salim sprinkled water on his wife’s face and 
revived her. Next he went to attend to his mother. On his part, the man 



sneaked out of the house without fuss and disappeared into the street. 

“It’s okay,” Salim said to Rashmi. “Everything’s all right, inshallah. I’m 
safe.” 

Of course he gave her no further details. Their ordeal was temporarily 
over. The mob was unlikely to visit their house again. 

♦ ♦♦ 

Our bottle of whisky was drained off to the last drop. The pantry car 
attendant came to collect our plates and his bill. He was surprised to find that 
we hadn’t touched his dinner. As the food had become clammy, and he 
refused to heat it up for us or bring us fresh food, we asked him to treat our 
order as cancelled. He demanded payment, but both Mr. Ansari and I 
vehemently refused, saying we wouldn’t pay for something we hadn’t eaten. 
The attendant went away grumbling. 

“Did the mob ever go back to Salim’s house?” I asked Mr. Ansari. “What 
happened to him eventually? Is he alive or dead?” 

“I followed up the story for a while, and then gave up,” he said. “I know it 
for a fact that there were no attacks on their house afterwards. On the 
contrary, inspector Ganesh Patil who had humiliated Rashmi was sacked 
from the police by the Congress government on account of his close ties with 
the Shiv Sena. But I also heard that Salim had taken another wife, a Muslim. 
Her name was Shehnaz. They say this is because Rashmi couldn’t give him a 
son; she delivered daughter after daughter. They all lived under the same 
roof. Rashmi wasn’t happy about the second marriage—which wife would be 
—but she couldn’t do anything. That Salim was a Muslim who could 
lawfully marry four women at a time only made matters worse. There’s 
gratitude for you.” 

“So did this other woman give him a son?” 

“Who knows?” Mr. Ansari shrugged. “I lost interest in the case after the 
riots were over. I got busy with other, more topical stories, and the Makkis 
were the last thing on my mind.” 

The train halted at a large station. We parted the curtains and peered 
through the dark tinted glass to see which station it was. Bilaspur. We were 
running two hours late. Scores of people moved up and down the platform. 


some with luggage, others with babies, still others with both. The unreserved 
second class compartment was next to ours, and that’s where they were all 
headed. I excused myself, left the cabin and went to the entrance of the 
coach. Stepping down on to the platform, I found the unreserved 
compartment so over-crowded, the passengers were virtually heaped on one 
another. Many of them were sitting on the buffers that connected their bogie 
to ours. I felt privileged—and guilty. Mr. Ansari joined me on the platform. 
Both of us were ravenously hungry. His whisky and his narration made my 
head spin and my stomach growl. He asked me to get back to our cabin while 
he went to a small stall on the platform to look for some food. A few minutes 
later, he came back with oily puris and potatoes served on palm leaves. 
Although the food wasn’t particularly appetizing, we ate with gusto. At least 
it was hot. We finished our meal just in time to get off the train and grab a 
cup of coffee. 

The train pulled out of the station and picked up speed. I had a glimpse of 
the town with its country houses, yellow street lamps, cycle rickshaws and 
sparse population. I went out into the corridor to smoke. Mr. Ansari had 
given up smoking for reasons of health. What a strange tale he told me. Was 
it probable? I wondered whether he made it up on the spur of the moment, 
just to keep a conversation going. But the details were so accurate it didn’t 
seem as if it was fabricated. How, though, did he know what was happening 
on the other side of the wall? Talk of journalists having their sources! And 
did he tell all in his feature article? 

At last it was time to go to bed. I pulled out my All India Bradshaw to 
verify the exact time of arrival at Tatanagar. At 3.17 AM. It meant we would 
be there around 5.1 set the alarm in my wristwatch for 4.30 AM. To be on the 
safe side, I also instructed the conductor to knock on my door after the train 
left Chakradharpur. Both of us took the lower berths, placing our luggage on 
the upper ones. We made our beds, latched the door of the cabin, bid each 
other good night and switched off the lights. 

Mr. Ansari’s grisly story kept coming back to me. I couldn’t sleep. Was I 
safe with this man in the same cabin? It reminded me of Salim’s kitchen. 
What if Mr Ansari did to me what that rioter did to Salim? Did Salim enjoy 
what was going on, or did he relent only in order to save his life? Why did 
Hairy Mole stare at that wedding picture for sixty long seconds? To check 
Salim out? I wanted to stealthily unbolt the door so that I could run out in 



case anything untoward happened. I raised my head and looked at Mr Ansari. 
He was fast asleep, snoring. Did he tell me the story only in order to seduce 
me? What did he mean by saying, to the extent this was love, hatred had been 
replaced by love? Was he too that way inclined? Were all Muslims like that? 
I don’t know at what time I fell asleep. But I distinctly remember having a 
dream in which Mr Ansari was trying to molest me. Just as well I did not 
scream, as I tend to when disturbed by nightmares. 

A tap on the door woke me up. I jumped out of bed and fumbled with the 
latch. “Chakradharpur gone, sir,” the conductor was saying. “Tata coming 
shortly.” 

I went into the bathroom and sprinkled cold water on my face, Returning, 
I gathered all my things together and readied myself to detrain. I looked out 
of the window. The dazzling lights of the Tata Iron and Steel factory soon 
came into view. The first thing I would do on reaching the station was have a 
cup of steaming hot tea. That would take care of my hangover. I left a note 
for Mr Ansari in which I thanked him for the whisky and told him I enjoyed 
his company. I shut the sliding door of the cabin behind me and went with 
my bags to the entrance, impatiently awaiting my destination. I said a silent 
prayer to God for bringing me to my journey’s end safely. 



15| Six Inches 


5 AM The alarm rings. I switch it off and go back to sleep. Then I wake up 
and jump out of bed. It’s one of those writing days again! I brush my teeth 
and switch on the electric kettle to prepare my morning tea. When the tea 
is ready, I sit on a chair opposite my bed and sip it. 

5.30 AM I clear my desk and stare at the blank sheets of paper before me. 
I have to turn them into a screenplay for a TV film. The money’s good and it 
would mean a couple of months of hassle-free existence. I’ve been working 
things out in my head over the past few days. It’s now time to write. I pore 
over my notes. 

1. Ext. Sahar Airport, Bombay, Night. 

Rashid clears Customs, picks up his bags at baggage claim. Ashok spots him 
and waves out excitedly. Rashid comes out of Terminal Two, puts his bags on 
the ground and hugs Ashok. Then he kisses him. Ashok picks up one of the 
two suitcases. Rashid and Ashok walk towards the car, exchanging 
pleasantries. R’s an old red Maruti that belongs to Rashid. Their arms are 
around each other’s waists. They drive from the airport on the Western 
Express Highway to Rashid’s flat at Seven Bungalows, Versova, where they 
live. Ashok is at the wheel. 

Ashok: But you look well. The trip’s done you good. I thought the month 
would never end. 

Rashid: Did you miss me? Hope you haven’t been naughty while I was 
gone. 

Ashok: Of course I have. Tell me, how’s New York? 

Rashid: Wicked. As wicked as ever. 

(It's Jazz on the car stereo. Although late, the roads are still full with 
peak-hour traffic. They reach the apartment block, park in the building’s 



basement parking area and haul the bags to the elevator.) 


2. Int. Rashid’s well-furnished flat. Night. 

Rashid and Ashok are seated on a four-poster double bed, an imitation 
antique from Chor Bazaar. Rashid is unpacking his bags, his stuff spread all 
over the bed. The other furniture in the room, which includes a table, chair 
and wooden almirah, is similar to the bed. A framed black-and- white picture 
of a scene from the film Possession du Condamne hangs on the wall opposite 
the bed. Above the bed is a huge blow-up of Shah Rukh Khan. Rashid 
produces a cheque for two hundred dollars from his wallet and flashes it at 
Ashok. 

Rashid: Sweety, I’ve brought you an unusual present. It’s not big bucks by 
American standards, but that’s not the point. It’ll allow you to exploit your 
creative perversities to the fullest. Six Inches, that satanic men’s magazine we 
both adore so much, wants us to send them five or six unpornographic action 
photographs of Indian men, as a sample. I met Richard Franklin, the editor, 
personally, told him what a great photographer you were and everything, 
showed him specimens of your work, and wangled this advance. It works out 
to over thirty dollars per picture, don’t you see? How many rupees is that? 

Ashok: I’m not impressed. Meaty. It’s hazardous work, although I’ll be 
flattered to be published in Six Inches. People in India are no longer so naive. 
If they suspect what we’re up to, we’ve had it. 

Rashid: But you’ll do it all the same. For my sake, won’t you love? If our 
samples are okayed, there’ll be more orders coming our way- at higher rates! 

Ashok: Meaty, I don’t know why you insist on thinking that photography 
is like your fashion designing stuff. First samples get okayed. Then, orders 
follow. 

3. Int. Robes, Rashid’s retail outlet at Flora Fountain. Day. 

Rashid swings open the plate glass doors, enters and greets his sales staff 
who eagerly await his arrival. Salesman 1 is taking the trouser measurements 
of a young man. Rashid goes over to him, snatches the measuring tape from 
his hands, and takes the young man’s measurements himself. He allows his 



fingers to linger on the man’s crotch for just that extra second. His 
measurements taken, the young man leaves. 

Salesman 1: How was your trip, boss? 

Rashid: Gorgeous! 

Salesman 2: Any new designs and things? 

Rashid: Many. But I haven’t unpacked yet. They’re still in my suitcases. 

Salesman 3: Will you bring them tomorrow, boss? We’re dying to have a 
look. 

Rashid: Not tomorrow. I’m going to be away for another week. You guys 
will have to look after the place as brilliantly as you have been doing all these 
days. Sweety and I are on a major photography assignment. See you Monday 
next. Bye. 

(Rashid leaves the shop, starts his Maruti and drives off) 

8.30 A.M: Three hours to write a mere three scenes, I’m that slow. I 
switch on the radio. I’m a Vividh Bharati freak. I get carried away by a song 
and stop writing. 

9 A.M: I lower the volume of the radio but do not switch it off. I get 
scared when it gets too quiet. 

4. Int. The flat. Night. 

Rashid and Ashok lie in bed in nightsuits. They are having an argument 
about the impending assignment. 

Rashid: You never, never stand by me. You’re always letting me down. 

Ashok: And you’re always taking me for granted. You act as if you own 
me. 

Rashid: I don’t. I care about you. I want your work to be known on the 
international circuit. 

Ashok: That’s exactly it. I’m not good enough for you the way I am. It’s 
yourself you care about, not me. 

Rashid: Sweety, that’s mean. You know it isn’t true. 



Ashok: You think I’m your slave. 

Rashid: No. 

Ashok: You keep me in your apartment, allow me to drive your car, so 
you can control my will. 

Rashid: No. No. 

Ashok: Stop screaming or you’ll bring the neighbours out. 

Rashid: I’m not screaming. It’s you. 

Ashok: Stop. 

(Rashid is crying. Ashok switches off the lights.) 

5. Int. The flat. Day. 

Rashid and Ashok have made up. They are in the little study with a bookshelf. 
On the walls are portraits of Oscar Wilde and scenes from Death in Venice. 
There is also a writing table and a chair. A map of Bombay is spread out on 
the floor before them. They are discussing the possible sites where they can 
shoot. 

10 AM: I put paperweights on all my loose sheets. I have Kellogg’s 
cornflakes and jam toast for breakfast and get back to my desk. 

11 AM: Most people in Bombay are in their offices at this time, but I’m 
jobless. I have no office. Sometimes I call myself a freelancer, but it’s only a 
euphemism. I’m really a hack. In the age of political correctness in which we 
live, there’s plenty of work for me. And for others like me: feminists, Dalits, 
Blacks. May be we should form a brotherhood. 

6. Ext. Chowpatty Beach. Evening. 

There are hundreds of men who have gathered on the sands for no apparent 
reason. Many of them hold hands, or have their arms around each other’s 
shoulders and waists. Rashid and Ashok camouflage themselves in the crowd. 
Ashok has a camera hanging from his neck. He searches for the appropriate 
shot and then zeroes in on a pair who clasp each other so low on the waist 
that they virtually look like they’re clasping arses! The boys turn around and 



burst out laughing. 

Boy 1: Foreign tourist, sir? 

Rashid: No, love, we’re Indian. 

Boy 2: Want to posing with me, sir? 

Rashid: Why not, love? 

(Rashid poses with Boy 2 while Ashok clicks. They quickly bid goodbye to 
the boys and move away, but the boys keep looking at them curiously .) 

7. Ext. The Marine Drive wall. Evening. 

The wall is lined with people from Hotel Nataraj at Marine Drive to the Air 
India building at Nariman Point. Rashid and Ashok walk as if on a march 
past, closely scanning the faces that are seated before them. They stop before 
two collegians, one of whom has his leg on his friend’s. Ashok physically 
rearranges the lads in such a way that one’s knee is on the other’s crotch. He 
clicks. 

Collegian 1: Are you guys press men or something? 

Rashid: That’s right. Press Men (stressing the word). 

Ashok: We’re doing a story on Marine Drive. 

Rashid: You know.. .the different faces of Marine Drive. 

Collegian 2: For which newspaper? Or is it a magazine? 

Rashid: Newsweek. You’ve heard of Newsweek ? 

Collegian 2: Yes. Make sure our pics are used, okay? 

Rashid: Of course, love. Bye. See you soon. 

12.30 P.M: This writing is lonely business. I actually welcome it when the 
telephone rings. But there’s only a screeching noise in the receiver when I 
pick it up. 

I disconnect the phone. It doesn’t ring again. I feel like masturbating. I did 
it just two hours ago, but I want to do it again. 

1 P.M: I go to the balcony and see office-goers at lunch, patronizing the 



vendors on the street. 


8. Int. The flat. Night. 

Rashid and Ashok are sitting in the drawing room. It’s full of furniture made 
of cane—sofa set, side tables, dining table, chairs. On the walls are original 
paintings by Raza, Gieve Patel, Jehangir Sabavala. A half- full bottle of 
Royal Challenge lies on the teapoy, along with platefuls of munchies. Both 
Rashid and Ashok hold their glasses in their hands and drink. 

Rashid: Sweety, I’m sorry for what happened the other night. You’re such 
a darling. What interesting pictures we clicked this evening. 

Ashok: Me too, Meaty. And to tell you the truth, I’m enjoying it more 
than I imagined. 

(They drink for a while. Then they make love.) 

9. Int. Churchgate Station. Day. 

Rashid and Ashok wade through the crowd to reach Platform Four, where a 
train is pulling in. They select a second class compartment and shoot. The 
compartment is so overpacked that the commuters, as they alight, virtually 
look as if they are on top of one another, especially as Ashok takes the 
picture from floor level. 

10. Int. The flat. Night. 

Rashid and Ashok are in bed in their nightsuits. They are drunk. Rashid is 
crying. 

Rashid: You’re a cheat. A voyeur. That’s why you want to take so many 
notorious pictures. You’re getting a vicarious thrill out of it. 

Ashok: Meaty, don’t get me started again. You’re the one who . . . forget 
it. Go back to sleep, will you? We’ve got to be out shooting early in the 
morning. 

Rashid: I’m going to smash your camera on the Marine Drive wall. It’s 
your cunning alibi. 



Ashok: Shut up. Or you’ll have your head smashed. 

Rashid: Liar.... Voyeur. I know what you were up to in my flat when I 
was away in the US. You’re not even queer. You pose as one because it’s 
trendy. 

Ashok: Meaty, we’ve been through this before. Just cut it out. 

I’m tired and want to crash. 

(Rashid continues to cry. Ashok switches off the lights.) 

11. Ext. The Bombay streets. Morning. 

Rashid and Ashok are driving from Versova into town. Both have a hangover. 
As he is driving past Mahim creek, Ashok notices two men squatting, facing 
each other as they excrete. He stops the car, steps out and walks towards 
them. Rashid doesn’t know what’s going on. Before the squatting men are 
aware of it, Ashok photographs them, runs back to the car and speeds off. 
Rashid is amazed at his courage. 

Rashid: Sweety, that was neat. 

Ashok: Did anyone see us? 

Rashid: No, but I saw one of the two men zipping up and coming at us 
yelling. 

Ashok: You’re joking. 

Rashid: I’m not. I swear. 

(R is jazz on the car stereo. As they drive they look for suitable shots. They 
do not find any.) 

3 P.M: I drive away a crow from the window sill. Its incessant cawing 
ruins my concentration. And I don’t need any visitors. I light up. First one 
cigarette, then another. I dream of my script being accepted. Then I fear its 
rejection, on grounds of obscenity. After all, we live in an age of high- 
fundamentalism. 


12. Int. The Talk of the Town restaurant at Marine Drive. Day. 



Rashid and Ashok park their car outside the restaurant, enter and occupy a 
vacant table. They order coffee. Rashid ogles at the waiters. Ashok looks at 
them through the lens of his camera. 

13. Int. Robes. Day. 

Rashid and Ashok are in an air-conditioned cabin at the far end of the shop. 
This is Rashid’s office. Salesman 1 brings him some vouchers which he goes 
through and signs. Ashok is smoking. Rashid gives instructions to his 
salesmen. 

4 P.M: I switch on the kettle and make myself a cup of tea. The 
neighbours’ children are playing outside my front door and tap on it 
frequently. My neighbours think I’m a saint. 

6 P.M: I’ve just woken up from a siesta. I never intended to take a nap so I 
wonder how it happened. 

14. Int. The flat. Night. 

Rashid and Ashok are in the drawing room listening to music. 

Each has a glass in his hand. 

Ashok: I think the pictures are going to be wonderful. 

Rashid: I bet they are. Big bucks in the offing and all because of me. 

Ashok: There’s bigger money in porn. The next time you’re in the US, get 
me an assignment that requires me to photograph Arab men doing it. 

Rashid: Voyeur! 

15. Ext. Janmashtami. Day. 

A group of young men in shorts has just arrived with a lot of fanfare (music, 
drums etc). They form a pyramid and attempt to break the dahi handi that is 
tied between two five-storied buildings. People throw buckets of water on 
them from the balconies of the buildings. Rashid and Ashok who are in the 
car, get out and stand with the cheering crowds. Ashok takes out his camera 
and clicks several times. His prize shot is when the men lose their balance, 



just as they’ve made it, and tumble over each other’s heads, their wet shorts 
prominent. 

Rashid (sighing): God. Imagine the state of their balls. 

Ashok: Not to worry. They know how to protect their vital organs. 

(They continue to stand and watch until the group succeeds in breaking 
the dahi handi amidst a lot of din. Then they disperse along with the crowds 
and get into their car.) 

16. Ext. An open-air gym at VT, opposite the Capitol Cinema. 
Evening. 

Several youngsters dressed only in shorts are exercising with a variety of 
equipments. Their bodies glisten with perspiration. Rashid and Ashok who 
have obtained the permission of the man in charge, take close-ups of the 
more good-looking men, busy with their dumb-bells. The men are amused. 
Some of them comb their hair. 

17. Int. The flat. Night. 

Rashid and Ashok are smoking in the balcony. 

Ashok: Meaty, I’m learning so much about the intricacies of my craft. 
How a photograph can so completely distort the meaning of an action if it 
pleases. I’m indebted to you for the insight. 

Rashid: For once you’re giving me credit. Thank you Richard Franklin, 
editor of Six Inches. Thank you all our models. 

(They kiss) 

7 P.M. I fill my fountain pen. I want to drink the poisonous substance. 

18. Ext. A nondescript street. Day. 

Rashid and Ashok are walking behind two well-built men in their late 
twenties. From time to time, the men stop and one of them lifts the other 
ecstatically. They are evidently very happy about something. Each time they 



stop, Rashid and Ashok stop too, maintaining a safe distance of about twenty 
feet. Every time they embrace, Ashok goes slightly closer and takes a picture. 
He has just taken his fourth shot, when the men suddenly turn around. The 
joyous expression on their faces has gone. It is replaced by a stern, 
suspicious look. The conversation that follows takes place in Hindi. 

Man 1: Hey mister, what is it? Why did you click our pictures? 

Ashok: No reason in particular. I’m a photographer by training and I just 
click whatever catches my fancy. Sorry if you feel bad. 

Man 2: But why us? What did you find so special about us? 

Rashid: The friendship between the two of you. In these days of strife and 
hatred it’s so reassuring. 

Man 1: Where do you two work? 

Rashid: I’m a businessman, Ashok is a photographer, as he’s already told 
you. 

Man 2 (to Rashid ): What business do you do? 

Rashid: Textile business. 

Man 2: Why do you speak like a chakka? 

Rashid: What do you mean? It’s my natural style. 

Man 1 (to Ashok): Do you have your identity card? 

Ashok: No. 

Man 1: A visiting card? 

Ashok: I’ve forgotten to bring it along. 

Man 2: (to Ashok): Can I take a look at your camera? 

Ashok: Sure. Why not? 

(He gives his camera to Man 2 who scrutinizes and then returns it) 

Man 2: Is your camera imported? 

Ashok: No, it’s Indian. 

Man 1: Is it very expensive? 



Ashok: No, not much. Less than a thousand rupees. 

Man 2: Will you show us our pictures when they’re developed? 

Ashok: Of course. Tell us where we can contact you. 

Man 2: Why don’t you give us your address or telephone number? 

Rashid (to Ashok, in English ): No, Sweety, don’t do that. It’s risky. 

Man 2 (to Rashid ): Hey mister, we understand English, okay? 

Ashok (to Man 2): We are in the process of moving house. So you give us 
your address, and we’ll see that the pictures reach you. 

Man 2: I’m at the BDD Chawls, Worli, room number 22. 

Ashok: Okay, I’ll see you there with the photos. 

Man 1: One moment. Do the two of you live together? 

Ashok: Yes, we’re flatmates. We must leave now. We’ve got to attend a 
meeting. 

(Before the men can say anything else, they quickly get into their car and 
drive off) 

19. Ext. The Bombay streets. Day. 

Rashid and Ashok are driving. 

Ashok: Meaty, I told you this would happen. Those chaps were cops. 

Rashid: They were thieves. They wanted to steal your camera. 

Ashok: That’s just lower middle class mentality. Don’t tell me you’re not 
used to it, having lived all your life in Bombay. 

Rashid: And they were rogues. They wanted our address so they could 
come and blackmail us. 

Ashok: I know that. But why did you have to tell me in front of them? It 
made them all the more suspicious. I was much more tactful. I told them we 
were moving house. 

Rashid: Fuck them. Are you serious about going to their place with the 
snaps? You must be mad if you are. 



8 P.M. I don’t know why, but I feel terribly depressed all of a sudden. I 
pace the room for a while. 

20. Int. The Liberty Studio at Fort. Day. 

Rashid and Ashok are giving their film for developing. They are asked by the 
manager to collect the pictures two days later. They come out of the studio 
and get into their car. After they drive off, we see the two men on the opposite 
side of the street. Having followed Rashid and Ashok and tracked their 
movements, they enter the studio and have a word with the manager. 

21. Int. The flat. Night. 

Rashid and Ashok enter the apartment. They have had a drink on the way 
home. 

Rashid: Fishy odour. You’re smelling of spunk, naughty boy. 

Ashok: It’s the Versova seashore. What else does one expect when you 
live in a fishing village? 

Rashid: I want to eat fish and chips. And I want to sing a song called 
‘Penis in Your Anus.’ 

8.30 P.M. I pour myself a drink. Maybe that’ll do me, though not my liver, 
some good. The doorbell rings, but there’s no one there. Those neighbours’ 
kids... 

9 P.M. Tomorrow I’ll take out the typewriter and type out what I’m 
writing today. I am a one-finger typist. I don’t understand word- processors 
or anything too technologically advanced; a kind of impotence. 

22. Int. The Liberty Studio at Fort. Evening. 

Rashid and Ashok are collecting their photographs. To their surprise, they 
find the two men in the studio, waiting for them. Even more surprising, the 
photographs are already in their possession. Seeing this, Rashid loses his 
head and screams at the manager. 

Rashid: How dare you give our snaps to these fellows. 



Man 2 ( flashing his identity card): Police! 

Ashok (to Rashid): I told you. 

(The rest of the conversation is in Hindi) 

Ashok (to the policemen): But how did you know we gave our rolls for 
developing here? 

Man 1: We followed you on a motorcycle after our infamous encounter 
the other day. We waited till you left the shop and then told the manager who 
we were and what we wanted. 

Ashok: But I thought we had parted as friends on the understanding that 
we’d bring you your snaps at the BDD Chawls. 

Man 2: That was according to you, not according to us. (He produces the 
photographs and we see each one of them at close quarters. They look 
sinister.) We demand an explanation. Why have you taken all these 
photographs? What do you intend to do with them? 

Man 1: The pictures look dirty. Your intentions are malafide. 

Man 2 (to Ashok): Is your friend a foreigner? 

Ashok: No, he’s Indian. 

Man 2: Which part of India is he from? 

Ashok: He’s Parsi. 

Man 2: Bawaji? 

Man 1: You’ll have to come with us to the police station. 

Rashid: What for? 

Man 1: For taking these pictures. 

Rashid: Why make such a hullabaloo about them? They are merely 
Bombay shots that depict different aspects of life in the city. 

Man 1: We’re not convinced. You’ll have to come to the police station. 

Rashid: What nonsense! 

Man 2: Hey, mind your language. Don’t use words like ‘nonsense’ or 
you’ll get it. 



Ashok (to the men): Look yaar. Can’t we settle this amicably? 

Man 1: What do you mean? Are you trying to bribe us? 

10 P.M. The drink has done my spirits some good. I feel less depressed. I 
pace the room again. 

23. Int. The flat. Early morning. 

The double bed in the bedroom has been separated into two single beds. 
Light filters in through the curtains. 

Rashid and Man 2 are asleep on one bed. Ashok and Man 1 on the other. 
They are covered in blankets. Ashok wakes up, sits up in bed and surveys the 
situation. There’s an action-replay of events going on in his head. 

Cut to: Flashback of events that transpired the previous evening, 
sequentially. 

24. Ext. Liberty Studio. Evening. 

The two policemen strike a deal with Rashid and Ashok outside the studio. 
Currency notes are exchanged and the four are seen getting into Rashid’s 
car. Ashok as usual is at the wheel. 

25. Int. Gokul Restaurant and Bar at Colaba. Saturday night. 

Rashid, Ashok and the two policemen have downed several drinks and are in 
the process of ordering dinner. The other tables are full of gay couples who 
are drunk and all over each other. R’s a totally new experience for the 
policemen who are enjoying themselves thoroughly. 

26. Ext. The Bombay streets. Night. 

Rashid, Ashok and the two policemen, all very drunk, drive from Colaba to 
Versova. On the way they stop briefly at the BDD chawls. They sing 
incoherent songs and have close shaves on the road, even at this late hour. 



27. Int. The flat. Early morning. 

Ashok wonders whether he and Rashid seduced the policemen or the 
policemen seduced them. He goes back to sleep. We hear all of them snoring. 

(Credits) 

MIDNIGHT: I gobble up a lot of stale food which has been lying in the 
fridge for days. It is quiet now. The neighbours’ kids are fast asleep. Silence 
frightens me. More the silence, more the fear. 



16| The Assassination of Salman Rushdie 


M y name is Firdaus Mistry. I buy and sell and repair automobiles for a 
living. You know that old slogan, Parsi Owned Car? For a Parsi, his car 
is his first wife and that sort of thing? No matter what car you are 
looking for, I can get it for you. My clients are of three types. First, there are 
those that want Marutis, Zens, Unos, Escorts and the whole range of hip cars. 
Their budget is usually upwards of a lakh of rupees. They are what I call my 
B-class customers, who live in neighbourhoods stretching from Dadar to 
Borivili. Then there are C-class customers who still want Fiats, Ambassadors, 
even Standard Heralds - cars I sell by weight, like raddi. They often live in 
working class areas like Chinchpokli and Sewri. I sell them a Padmini for Rs 
10,000 or a Gazel for five thousand, depending on how broke they are and 
broken down the cars are. Finally, I have my suave A-class customers. They 
all have fashionable addresses. If someone is from Malabar Hill, the next guy 
is from Cumballa Hill. And how can I forget Pali Hill? The three hills of 
Bombay, ha ha, like the Hindu trinity Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva. (But where 
would Antop Hill fit into this? Shudra, the Shudra of Bombay.) What cars do 
my A-class clients want? Vintage cars of course; Dodges, Buicks, 
Oldsmobiles, Austins, Hillmans; all manufactured preferably before the 
Second World War when Hitler was at his peak. These men have so much 
leisure on their hands they spend it nursing their cars. Believe me; these cars 
require more attention than an ailing concubine! 

Me? I live in Grant Road, midway between South and Central Bombay, 
and own an old-model Mercedes built in 1975; sturdy and dependable. Call 
me if you ever need my expertise when you’re buying a car. My cellphone 
number is 9825019792. My garage is situated at 149 Sleater Road. 

And now, let’s forget cars for the time being and let me tell you something 
about myself. You must understand that I run my business only to make a 
living. It’s my baap-dada ka dhanda that has come down to me. I have no real 
interest in cars, or in machines of any kind. I’m a philosopher by 
temperament and would’ve much rather worked for television or written copy 



for an ad agency. However, that is an impossibility now, considering that I 
fell into bad company at college (Xavier’s!) and left without obtaining a 
degree. 

I was born in August 1947. That makes me one of Salman Rushdie’s 
Midnight’s Children. This man Rushdie (God) appears to have infected all of 
us who were born the same year as He with the writing bug, such is His 
magnetism. How else can I explain my own passion for writing? It all began 
in school (Xavier’s again!) when one of my essays was published in the 
Junior Statesman. I submitted another essay for a Youth Centre competition, 
and won the first prize, a silver cup that still exists in some corner of my 
motor garage, tarnished. This emboldened me. I started writing stories. Week 
after week, I sat at my desk and turned out story after story, usually a rehash 
of the latest Hindi movie I had seen. My parents did not know what I was up 
to. Seeing me at my desk surrounded by paper, pens and the Oxford English 
Dictionary, they thought I was preparing for the exams. They were pleased, 
the poor souls, who are both dead now. I had no idea how good or bad these 
stories were. I tried showing them to an uncle who later became a film 
cameraman and shot blockbuster Bollywood movies, but he only made fun of 
me. I wasn’t discouraged. I went on writing, filling at least half a dozen old 
diaries with my concoctions. 

One day someone at school advised me to send my stories to Youth Times. 
I did, and was in for a major setback when all the six stories I posted came 
back in the self-addressed envelope I had written out in my own handwriting. 
A curt note accompanied my stories. It said something like: With the editor’s 
compliments and regrets. I was so humiliated that I vowed never to send my 
stories to anyone for publication again. But the writing bug continued to bite 
me; a trunkful of my stuff lies somewhere. Unlike my cars, it seems there are 
no takers for my fiction. Even C-class magazines won’t touch it. Who cares? 
I go on writing. 

As I said, I was born in 1947 in Bombay. But this isn’t the only thing I 
have in common with God. There is something more bizarre. My maker 
made me His replica. Yes, I am a Salman Rushde lookalike! I own the same 
square face and dome-shaped forehead that He possesses; this last on account 
of a receding hairline. My eyebrows are inverted tick marks, just like His, 
and my ears are at a 45-degree angle to my face. The flared nostrils, 
oversized nose and lips that look like a bird in flight only complete the 



picture. But this is not all. My skin, too, has the texture of condensed milk. I 
lose hair at exactly the same rate that He seems to be doing. And my optician 
managed to make me a pair of black-rimmed glasses that is an inexpensive 
imitation of the spectacles He has been lately wearing. To top it all, my 
height and build are no different from His. In short, I am God’s double. I can 
easily be mistaken for Him on the street, or pass off for Him at, say, a book¬ 
signing session. Now, film stars I agree have doubles, but whoever heard of a 
writer having one? To say so-and-so is a Salman Khan double makes a lot of 
sense. To be a Salman Rushdie double is absurd. 

I used to live a humdrum life. After all, what excitement can there be in 
the life of a garage-wallah? Days gave way to nights, nights to days. No 
earthquakes happened. I had grown quite tired of my monotonous existence, 
issuing classified ads for cars, answering telephone calls, accompanying 
clients to the RTO for transfers. But then everything changed. I was pursued; 
fame came to me on the rebound. 

There are two distinct stages in my eccentric life for which I ought to be 
grateful to God. The first was in 1981 when Midnight’s Children was 
published. It was He, Rushdie, who wrote the novel, won awards, and had 
His face splashed in newspapers and magazines all over the world. But it is I 
who became a celebrity. Whenever I went to places in Bombay where the 
rich and famous gather (the WIAA, for instance), I found people pointing 
fingers at me and speaking in hushed voices. Obviously they were saying: 
“There’s Salman Rushdie.” Some nuts went as far as to come up to me with 
an autograph book and say, “Autograph, please.” And what do I do? I 
promptly sign. But how do I know what His signature looks like? I have it on 
my copy of Midnight’s Children, picked up at the Jaico Bookshop. So I sign, 
quite sure that my innocent act doesn’t amount to forgery. At best it is 
impersonation, but then it’s not I who asked for it. Imagine! These clowns 
must be going round showing my signature to their friends, telling them it’s 
God’s! 

However, it’s not just autographs that I signed. Frequently, I had to deal 
with strangers who approached me out of the blue, and asked questions. “So 
what’s your central thesis in Midnight’s Children ?” they would say. Or worse 
still, “Is Saleem Sinai you?” I generally avoided giving them an answer. I 
made polite noises, looked at my wristwatch, and said I had to rush off for a 
lunch appointment with the Governor. 



My fame wasn’t restricted to the shores of Bombay. Business takes me 
abroad sometimes, to pick up spares for an Austin or a Hillman. I was at a 
Dillon’s Bookstore in London one day, browsing, when this group of Brits 
spotted me at the far end of the shop. They rushed towards me. 
“Congratulations on winning the Booker Prize,” they said. “We’ve read your 
novel. It’s brilliant.” Then came their tricky question: “What’s your next 
novel about?” “Myself,” I mumbled, pretending to be embarrassed, and 
hurried off to the till to pay up and collect my parcels. 

A couple of times the buffoonery went much further. Journalists spied me 
somewhere or the other, followed me, and insisted I be interviewed. I all but 
gave an interview to the editor of Playboy, but backed out at the last minute, 
afraid I would land in jail. 

Curtain. End of Act One, intermission, beginning of Act Two. 

God writes His inferno. The Satanic Verses. Iran’s Ayatollah Khomeini 
issues his fatwa. The Midnight’s Children euphoria dies down. God is to be 
killed for blaspheming Islam, there is a huge price on His head. God goes 
into hiding. My world goes topsy-turvy. 

My business suffered serious losses. Friends and well-wishers advised me 
to stop going into Bombay’s Muslim district, the Byculla- Bhendi Bazaar belt 
where so much of my trade is concentrated. There were religious clashes over 
the book here that led to police encounters and deaths. My friends rightly felt 
that if someone spotted me amidst the insanity, and thought that God Himself 
had come down from His hiding place to quell the riot, they would surely 
lynch me. 

I took precautions but wasn’t entirely successful in warding off danger. I 
developed this suspicion-arousing habit of peering over my shoulder every 
now and then to see if someone was following me. And I wasn’t 
hallucinating or simply being paranoid when I discovered more than once, 
that bearded men with a menacing gleam in their eye were looking in my 
direction. Fanatics, that’s what they were. I can swear that one day in March, 
scarcely a month after the fatwa and the rioting, I was chased in my Merc by 
some men in an Ambassador. It was Bakr Id, and as they emerged in their 
starched white j abbas from a local mosque after offering prayers, they spotted 
me outside my favourite bakery at Nagpada junction, where I had gone to 
buy cream rolls of all things. I sped towards Bombay Central and onwards to 



Tardeo with the rogues hot on my heels, till I swerved into a nondescript side 
lane and they lost me. I now began to see that it wasn’t just fanaticism that 
spurred these fellows on, but also greed. God’s head carried a price tag of 
god knows how many million pounds, and that’s what they were after. They 
wanted to become as rich as they could as quickly as possible. It’s this that 
mattered more to them, rather than the fact that God had insulted the Prophet 
by luridly describing his masturbation fantasies or whatever. 

I became a prisoner of God’s conscience. I was now perpetually self- 
conscious about the fact that I was His duplicate. While earlier I went out of 
my way to cultivate that divine look, I now took pains to disguise it. I 
contemplated plastic surgery to change my features. But I couldn’t afford it, 
no way, so I settled for less spectacular measures, such as sporting a cap to 
cover a part of my face. I also tried growing my moustache, which is bristly, 
and found that this helped considerably in disguising that notorious look. 
Still, my paranoia didn’t disappear. At night I was haunted by nightmares and 
had to take sleeping pills. Eventually, I got addicted to these. I became a 
lifelong patron of the Warden Road drugstore, Pills & Needles. 

It’s my good karma that has kept me alive till today. This is one of those 
occupational hazards that stay with you for life. I mean, it’s not as if I wake 
up one morning, look into the mirror, and find that I no longer resemble God. 
I am His twin, this is a burden that I’m going to carry with me to the grave— 
no two ways about it. But some things are different. God is a protected 
species. The Government of the United Kingdom is spending goodness 
knows how many mill ion pounds to save Him from being throttled, and have 
that phenomenal sum transferred to the bank account of His assassin. At one 
time they were giving Him a new dwelling place every fifteen days to 
confound His killers. In my case, no one’s spending a paisa on my security. 
What do I do? Approach the Tiger and say it’s not my fault if I happen to 
look like Salman Rushdie, so I insist I be given Z category security like your 
honourable self, with a rifled policeman permanently posted outside my front 
door? No sir, it’s unlikely to work. You see. I’m a minority. No one cares 
about minorities any more. For all I know, they’ll be glad if I’m killed, one 
more obstacle to Ram Rajya out of the way. My only security-men are my 
faithful garage hands, Michael, Sunil, Prakash, Anthony; young, athletic and 
hot- blooded. If anyone dares to come near me, they’ll pounce on him and 
finish him off, like the hero of a Hindi film who destroys his heroine’s 



molesters. Oh, my boys worry so much about me; I’m deeply in love with 
each one of them. 

♦ ♦♦ 

God wants to come to India, His imaginary homeland that He left at the 
age of fourteen. It’s the first time after the fatwa that He harbours something 
as death-loving as this. His forefathers. He claims, owned a house in 
Himachal Pradesh, in the town of Solan, famous for its scotch. It dawns on 
Him at dawn one day, perhaps it came to Him in a dream, that if He doesn’t 
stake out a claim to this house, it might be usurped by the Government, or 
more probably by the hoteliers’ lobby, to convert into a five-star hotel for the 
state’s crazy tourist population. There is a court case of sorts, which He wins, 
thanks to the excellent lawyers He hires, He can afford it, and this clinches it 
for Him: He will go to India. The question is, will He get a visa? 

The BJP Government, which is in power at the centre, grants Him a visa 
without a second thought. This is a most unexpected gesture on the part of the 
BJP, not exactly known for its kindness to Muslims. The opposition, made up 
mainly of the Congress and the Communist Party of India, cannot believe 
their ears. They look for ulterior motives in this ultimate act of charity. It isn’t 
long before they discover why the Government is willing to bend over 
backwards to keep God happy. God, it goes without saying, can only be kept 
happy by making millions of Muslims in India unhappy. For which of them 
wants to see a man set foot on their soil (their soil!) who has dared to write 
about the Prophet’s mistresses? 

So the opposition announces that God has been invited to India in order to 
help people get over the gruesome killing of the Australian missionary 
Staines and his sons in Bihar, and other nuns and priests in Gujarat. What 
they mean is this: the BJP wants to wash its hands off the stains of Staines’ 
blood, and what better way to do this than to pit one minority against another 
minority, the followers of Christ against the followers of Allah? 

The BJP however, means business. Let barking dogs bark, tongues wag, 
but, they declare, they will not cancel the visa of Salman Rushdie. God shall 
visit India, oh yes. 

I was closely following the story of Salman Rushdie’s proposed visit to 
India in all the newspapers. News items concerning His visit, His visa. His 
mansion-house in Solan, and the way our politicians squabbled about Him 


mostly appeared on the front page of all national dailies, or at the most on 
page three. God was news: people had an appetite for the goings-on in His 
life, just as they were inquisitive about actors, politicians and cricketers. I 
grew uncontrollably envious. Here was a writer who was also a star, a most 
difficult combination in our land of philistines. By contrast, what was I? A 
mere mechanic with grease on my fingers. 

I wrote a letter to the editor of The Times of India saying that God must be 
allowed to come to India, because His presence here would be the best way to 
bring about communal harmony. My reasoning was as follows: both Muslims 
and the Shiv Sena couldn’t stand the sight of God; He got their goat. We 
should encourage them to make common cause, direct their wrath, as it were, 
towards a single enemy. Then we wouldn’t have to deal with allegations by 
the Sena that during cricket matches, fire-crackers were lit in the Muslim 
pockets of Bombay when Pakistan scored runs. And so on. The learned 
editors of The Times did not publish my letter. The sarcasm, in all likelihood, 
was too strong for them. 

Yet another of my unique compositions rejected.... 

Of course, I had my own vested interest in lobbying for God’s visit. I had 
by now resolved that if He had to be killed, it was I who would do the job. I 
had grown tired of life, and He more than any other human being, was 
responsible. How long could I live in the shadow of death, certain that in 
spite of all the care I took, some fundamentalist would spot me on the street 
and go for my throat? Or push a knife into my belly? Or fire a bullet at my 
chest? What an ignominious way to die! I had had enough, and now it was 
time to act. God must go; that was that. 

There were other bonuses too that would accrue if I killed Him. 
Supposing, I did not own up to my crime? It’s possible that I wouldn’t be 
found out, and would be able to live the rest of my life in relative tranquillity. 
For one thing, the Man being a celeb, the whole world, and especially the 
fanatic types would instantly know that He was liquidated, and I could safely 
come out of hibernation. At the most, I would be mistaken for God’s ghost, 
but then ghosts, it is universally acknowledged, cannot be killed; they are 
already dead. Secondly, there would be a psychological advantage. I would 
feel triumphant at beheading the Man who gave me an inferiority complex, 
because, while He was the most famous writer in the world after 



Shakespeare, my fiction was not accepted by even the Evening News. Envy, 
jealousy, anxiety of influence, all dealt with at one stroke. 

But supposing I made a telephone call to the Greater Bombay Police soon 
after I committed the murder, confessing to my crime? What would happen? I 
would earn the right to apply to all the numerous Islamic outfits in Iran, 
England, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and who knows where else, requesting 
that a bank draft for the millions of US dollars on God’s head be despatched 
to me immediately. The irony of course is that I wouldn’t live to enjoy this 
money, nor do I have a spouse or offspring who would inherit it and revamp 
their lifestyle after my death. It’s a bit like being a suicide bomber, that other 
trendy occupation of our times: you achieve your target, but you also have to 
awkwardly journey to the other world with your victim as co-traveller. (In 
this case it won’t be so bad. By the time the case is heard in the Supreme 
Court and I am hanged, God would’ve reached Heaven or Hell, probably 
Hell, so at least I will be spared the ordeal of having to be His fellow 
pilgrim.) 

♦ ♦♦ 

No one knew the exact date when God would arrive in India. Nor did they 
know at which international airport He would land, Bombay or Delhi. Even 
the airline He was flying was kept a secret. In any case. He didn’t have much 
of a choice. Most airlines in the world had forbidden Him from travelling in 
their planes. A sensible move. There were 99 percent chances that an aircraft 
that was carrying Him was also carrying a bomb in its hold, timed in such a 
way that it would explode midway during the flight, when it was over 
Tehran. Alternatively, it was possible that the plane would be hijacked to an 
Arab country, and all the passengers on board held to ransom. They would be 
released only when God was handed over to the extremists who had hijacked 
the plane. If not, the plane would be blown up with everyone strapped to their 
seats. As a concession, a few elderly Muslims at the most, and very small 
children, would be spared. 

However, after the Government of Iran had declared, nearly ten years after 
the imposition of the fatwa, that they were “distancing” themselves from it 
(now that Khomeini was dead), a few airline companies such as British 
Airways and our own Air India opened their doors to God. A stupid decision 
if you ask me, because no matter how many light years away from the fatwa 
the Government of Iran travelled, Muslims who were offended by what He 


had said about the sex life of the Prophet would find Him somehow and chop 
Him to bits. 

I telephoned all the newspaper offices in Bombay to ask if they had any 
information about God’s impending visit. It was a reporter from Mid-Day 
who blurted out the news to me: God was already in Bombay, holed up in a 
VVIP suit at the Taj. Apparently, He had shelved plans of going to Solan, at 
least temporarily, because no one there knew Him. Public figure that He was, 
God had grown used to the adulation, to being surrounded by autograph- 
hunters. He felt it was only in Bombay and Delhi, cities with a literate 
population, that He could do a reading from His latest novel, The Ground 
Beneath Her Feet, which would be attended by hundreds of His fans. 

This reporter was kind enough to let me know the date of the reading, and 
the venue, the Crystal Room at the Taj. The reading was to be followed by 
cocktails. But he emphasized that attendance was strictly by invitation only. 
As God was a security risk, no one was taking any chances. They couldn’t 
afford to have Bombay’s riffraff stomping all about the place, so what if they 
were wealthy. 

I got to work at once. My aim was to wangle an invitation to this event of 
the century. It wasn’t difficult. The Taj is owned by the Tatas, and my 
grandfather and great-grandfather before him, were responsible for servicing 
the cars of this great household since the time of JRD. In my own day, the 
scions of the family, the baby Tatas, regularly bring their vehicles to my 
Sleater Road garage for a spruce-up. Nearly all of them own vintage cars that 
they love to send to the various rallies that are held each year in the winter 
(Bombay’s winter), with the Oberoi as starting point. My heroes work 
overtime on the cars about a month before the rally, making them so 
roadworthy they can be driven right up to Solan! With all the care and 
attention bestowed on them, the cars invariably win. Scores of trophies adorn 
the Tata fortresses, thanks to me and my boys. 

Thus, all that I had to do was make a couple of telephone calls, send one 
or two e-mails. Within a few hours, a pink coloured invitation- card enclosed 
in a sealed white envelope was delivered at my doorstep. It was now certain: 
I would be going to God’s reading, partying at God’s cocktails. 

I shopped at Charagh Din to pick up a new jacket for the show. I got a 
swanky olive green blazer for just Rs 3000. (The Charagh Din people are also 



my customers.) The real reason, though, why I chose it was because it had 
large pockets into which I could slip my vials of potassium cyanide, 
especially ordered from Pills & Needles. 

On the day of the reading, I went to my hairdresser, a local nhavi at Nana 
Chowk, and instructed him to do my hair and face in such a way, I would 
appear more godly than God Himself. I took along a picture of God that I 
ripped off from an old issue of Time magazine to give him a better idea. He 
spent much time on the dome of my forehead and on the eyebrows, trying to 
get that exact feel. He also shaved off my moustache. When he was finished, 
I looked into the mirror and was amazed. A lowly barber had worked 
wonders on me; even Mr. Original wouldn’t be able to tell which was which. 

I drove to the reading in my Merc. Luckily I found parking space just 
outside the Taj. I entered the Crystal Room on tiptoe and occupied a seat in 
the last row. The hall was packed. Some people turned their heads on seeing 
me, whispered to each other, then turned again to take a better look. I put my 
head down so as to avert their gaze. Then I wore my dark glasses. But even 
as I pretended not to look the audience in the eye, I took stock of all those 
who were there. Firstly, there were dozens of security men in mufti. Then 
there were hordes of elderly Parsi ladies and gentlemen, the kind who go to 
movies screened at the British Council. Finally, there were luminaries. 
Among them I spotted Pramod Navalkar, P.C. Alexander, Amitabh and Jaya 
Bachchan, Sunil Gavaskar, Shobha De, Upamanyu Chatterjee, Pataudi and 
Sharmila Tagore, M. F. Husain, Shekhar Kapur, Kiran Bedi, Kiron Kher, 
Shabana Azmi, Javed Akhtar, Govind Nihalani, Cyrus Broacha, Milind 
Soman, Pritish Nandy, and believe it or not, Phoolan Devi (the real Phoolan 
Devi, not Seema Biswas). 

When the murmur of the audience faded away all at once, I knew that God 
was coming. My heart began to beat fast. One by one, ten people, nine men 
and one woman, entered in single file, rather like a train, and headed straight 
for the dais. As I was in the last row, I saw them only after they passed me; I 
saw their backs and backsides. The cast in order of appearance was made up 
of three stengunned policemen, followed by a representative of the British 
Council, the High Commissioner of Great Britain, Arundhati Roy who 
introduced God, God Himself in a pinstriped suit, and three crack 
commandos behind Him. Most definitely like a train, with the guards’ 
compartments at the ends, and the air-conditioned coaches in the centre. 



The performers reached the dais and sat down in the chairs earmarked for 
them. It was all wonderfully orchestrated and choreographed; no one fumbled 
for even a second. The High Commissioner gave the welcome speech. Ms 
Roy, back from Domkhedi just for the occasion, was the God of Small 
Things who then went up to the rostrum on the right to praise the God of Big 
Things. He took over without fuss and the reading commenced. As He read, 
the policemen and the commandos scrutinized faces. I switched off. I suffer 
from weak concentration anyway. Now I was violently stressed about 
bringing off my diabolic plan. What if I was caught redhanded? I would be in 
the Tihar Jail for the rest of my life. 

God read for a whole hour. His followers dutifully listened, laughed, 
coughed, yawned, and once or twice a few cellphones beeped, even though 
the representative of the British Council requested people to switch off their 
mobiles and pagers (this seemed to be the only reason she was there). It was 
the thunderous clapping, signalling the end of the reading, that brought me 
back to full consciousness. The audience was giving God a standing ovation. 
I stood up too. The lady from the Council, pleased at the success of the 
evening, announced that we were all invited for cocktails. The moment for 
which I had been agitatedly waiting was nearing at last. 

♦ ♦♦ 

One hour into the frolicking, and a majority of the guests were tipsy. 
Unlike many others, I did not go up and introduce myself to God. What was 
the point? I did not have the credentials. I couldn’t say that I was the head of 
the English Department at Bombay University, or the author of Selective 
Memory, or the editor of Sunday Review. But by now, it was on everybody’s 
lips: there was a man in the room who looked exactly like Salman Rushdie. I 
don’t know whether it’s my imagination, but I found everyone staring at me: 
celebrities, policemen, ordinary folks. The Man Himself was regarding me 
from the corner of His eye. He must have been awfully annoyed at this 
invasion of His privacy, for if one person resembles another without rhyme or 
reason, he is indeed violating His privacy; especially if that other person is 
Salman Rushdie. Mortals have no right to mimic Gods. 

Some Parsi ladies came up to me and impolitely said: “Your facial 
features are dangerously similar to Rushdie’s.” I’m not sure if the pun was 
intended, but it was apt. I hung on to the ladies and to a few executives from 
the Taj who joined us with glasses in their hands. All this while I had kept to 


myself, but I realized I was only worsening matters by sulking, making 
myself as conspicuous as a stray dog in the Canterbury Church. The ladies 
began to lament the fact that such a distinguished novelist was without 
female company. One of them was certain (she didn’t tell us who told her) 
that He was recently spotted at a party in New York City with a stunning 
young thing of twenty. She wondered whether this was His latest girlfriend, 
and if so, why He hadn’t brought her along to Bombay. “For security 
reasons,” another answered. 

I gravitated towards the drinks to pour myself another vodka. Every type 
of liquor and his uncle was there on display. Even brandy, for god’s sake. 
The munchies were very upmarket; walnuts, badams, pistas and cashews; 
canapes with pineapple, cheese and fish toppings; chicken and paneer tikka 
which we ate with toothpicks. No sooner did a bottle or a dish empty out than 
the Taj’s efficient stewards replaced it. As I was surveying the eats, trying to 
go for a chicken tikka, God approached with Simi Garewal who was 
persuading Him to be on her Rendezvous show on Star. I went red in the 
face, left the table and dropped my chicken tikka, the toothpick stupidly 
remaining in my hand. 

When I recovered, I saw that a small crowd had collected around God. 
Among them was Phoolan Devi, who was getting her copy of Midnight’s 
Children autographed. This is your moment, my inner voice said to me. I 
joined the band of devotees. God was giving them fresh gossip on the Kargil 
affair, hitherto unknown to anyone in India, It seems when the war was at its 
height, madam Benazir Bhutto made a telephone call to madam Sonia Gandhi 
one night, suggesting that they give a feminist twist to the issue. As per her 
proposal, they would both accuse their respective prime ministers, Nawaz 
Sharif and Vajpayee, of championing the politics of heroism and valour, very 
male attributes according to her, so that they could deliberately send their two 
countries to war and put their newly-acquired nuclear toys to the test. In the 
bargain, hundreds of young wives on both sides had lost their husbands, 
mothers their sons, daughters their fathers. They would allege, furthermore, 
that the blueprint for the scheme was submitted by Sharif to Vajpayee when 
their buses met at Lahore. Madam Gandhi tacitly gave her consent, being 
much less informed than her well-read opposite number on such matters. 
That is how both the PPP in Pakistan and the Congress in India turned against 
their own governments over Kargil. 



The audience was enthralled. Some laughed, others hesitatingly followed 
their example, uncertain if it was the right response, yet eager all the same to 
be prim and proper. I was among the few in that assembly who had managed 
to keep a straight face throughout. God was quite drunk now and was gulping 
down His glasses of Solan scotch with great rapidity. 

Noticing that His glass was empty once again, I offered to refill it. He 
handed it to me distractedly. The waiters at the table poured a large whisky 
into the glass, followed by frothy soda. When they returned it to me, I headed 
straight for the men’s room. I waited for the few people who were inside to 
leave, then entered the WC and bolted the door from within. Here I quickly 
reached for the potassium cyanide in my pocket and dropped it into the glass. 

God took His drink from me unsuspectingly. Minutes later. He slumped 
down on the carpeted floor. Women screamed. Commandos searched the 
room for culprits. Staff from the Taj, not normally equipped to deal with such 
emergencies, entered, put Him on a stretcher and rushed Him to hospital. 
Everything was over. The poor representative from the British Council had 
the unpalatable task of announcing that the party had ended, that she hoped 
and prayed that Mr. Salman Rushdie’s life would be saved. 

It wasn’t. I had a sleepless night and waited frantically for the morning 
newspapers. All of them ran a banner headline on the front page: SALMAN 
RUSHDIE POISONED TO DEATH IN BOMBAY. RUSH & DIE, Blitz with 
its penchant for black humour, said. I was psyched by a plethora of doubt. 
The postmortem would have revealed everything. Surely, there were some 
people at that cocktail party who would recall that it was I, Judas, who had 
given Him His last drink, I of the unmistakable face. Others might have seen 
me in the men’s room with a glass of whisky. What if ... what if ... what if... 
Everytime the doorbell rang, I thought it was the police. But nothing 
happened. A day passed, then a whole week. God’s body was flown back to 
London for the last rites. The Greater Bombay Police had registered a case of 
murder, and investigations were on. 

♦ ♦♦ 

The world was split into two distinct factions over the issue of Rushdie’s 
death. The liberals, made up of writers, painters, professors, scientists, 
economists, and such like, condemned the killing in the strongest of words. 
On the other hand, fundamentalists of every hue (including the RSS) called 


the assassin a saviour. They said the death should serve as a lesson to all 
those who think that, in the name of freedom of expression, they can meddle 
with matters holy and get away. “No religion shall ever be insulted again by 
infidels,” they ordained. “Our Jihad has come to a successful end.” 

One day, not long after, I was at the breakfast table, and was jolted out of 
my wits when my eyes fell on a news item in The Times that said: 
PAKISTAN’S MUTTAHIDA QUAMI MOVEMENT CLAIMS 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR RUSHDIE’S MURDER. 

The mother-fuckers. So what I had believed all along was true: it was the 
money they were after, nothing else. I must confess that until I came upon 
this news report, I had completely forgotten about my booty. The article 
made me feel terribly wronged. What was rightfully mine was being claimed 
by someone else. But where was the proof that I had slain God? Perhaps I 
should have stolen His body from the Bombay Hospital morgue, severed His 
head, and sent it to President Mohammad Khatami of Iran by DHL Courier, 
so that he could see for himself. I was very upset and did not eat that day. But 
then, sense gradually prevailed upon me. I decided to forsake my reward. I 
realized I was in a Catch 22 situation, for there was no way I could both get 
my prize money and yet evade arrest. I thanked my stars for keeping me out 
of prison for so many days. At least I had accomplished my mission. I was a 
free man now, I could roam the streets without death stalking me at every 
bend and turn. What more could I ask for? 

♦ ♦♦ 

Realism can break a writer’s heart. If this were a realistic story about 
Salman Rushdie, just think what else I might have to put in. I would have to 
describe the colour of His socks and get the minutest details of my murder 
story right, so that you, dear reader, are able to willingly suspend your 
disbelief. How awkward all this could turn out to be. Fortunately, however, I 
was only telling a modern fairy-tale, so nobody need get upset, or take 
anything I say too seriously. No drastic action need be taken (by the Greater 
Bombay Police) either. What a relief? 

Salman Rushdie isn’t dead. He did come to India, yes, but no one bothered 
to kill Him. Why, then, do I manufacture the story of His death? I take my 
cue from God Himself. The above paragraph has been reproduced, almost 
verbatim, from one of His own novels. Fantasy is better than Reality: that is 


the secret of His success. I decide to try out His formula. It pays. I have just 
received a letter from Esquire magazine, informing me that my story has 
been accepted for publication. Congratulations. I am in the seventh heaven. 

Of course, it’s true that I’m God’s photocopy. This isn’t a fabrication, it’s 
for real. It’s also true that I’m the inheritor of a motor garage that is sheer 
drudgery. I hate my job and was looking for a break. I’ve got it now. Fiction 
in a prestigious American magazine, tell me which of you has it? Just one 
story has done the trick; it has reversed all my earlier failures. I have taken 
God’s place, at least in this part of the world. Who wants Salman Rushdie to 
come here? I am the new Rushdie of the East. Now that I’ve perfected His 
art, I must also perfect His look; His walk. His talk, His manner of dress. I 
realize I have ignored these realistic aspects of His personality in my 
narration, only because I have no access to them. Not once in my life have I 
seen the real Rushdie in person. I’ve seen Him only on TV, on the jacket of 
His books, in magazines and newspapers. What can I do? 

As for my hair and my face, I have my Nana Chowk barber. This man also 
subscribes to God’s philosophy. He’s as much of a liar as God. The reality of 
your face is boring. You must be transformed into a make-believe character, a 
fantasy figure. You must become what you are not. Then the whole world is 
at your feet. It’s like stopping to deal in cars, and starting to deal in planes. 

That’s an idea. But I’ll think of it later. Right now I have to cheer up my 
boys who are breaking their backs on a faulty differential. In the evening we 
shall celebrate my success with beer. 
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